Process to rename brook becomes a river of rancor 


The State Board of Libraries will reconsider petition to change the name of 
Negro Brook in Townshend to honor Susanna Toby, a Black resident 


By Olga Peters 


The Commons 


BARRE—The State Board 
of Libraries in charge of nam- 
ing geographic features such as 
mountains and streams will re- 
visit a petition to rename a local 
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brook this month. 

So far, the conversation around 
renaming Negro Brook has 
touched on a multitude of is- 
sues: racism, uplifting the stories 
of Black women, local control, 
community belonging (or not), 
language, and reconciling history. 


The people having this conver- 
sation come from a myriad of life 
experiences. 

The renaming of Negro Brook 
represents only one of the many 
conversations Vermonters need to 
have if they expect their commu- 
nities to work for everyone. And, 


at least at this point, not everyone 
involved in the conversation feels 
it’s going well. 

The petition seeks to change 
the brook’s name to Susanna Toby 
Brook, after a Black resident of 
Townshend whom census records 
show lived in the area in the 18th 


century. 

Members of the Rename 
Negro Brook Alliance filed the 
petition, which the board tabled 
at a special online hearing on 
Dec. 8. The state board will dis- 
cuss scheduling another hearing 
at its organizational meeting this 


month. 

This was the first official hear- 
ing for the Alliance’s petition, and 
the conversations that unfolded 
during the hearing mirrored 
many of the previous discussions 
about renaming the brook. 
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Vermonters 
pinched even 





before pandemic 
hit, study finds 


Public Assets Institute 
annual economic report 
uses data to paint a 
picture of financial stress 


By Olga Peters 


The Commons 


BRATTLEBORO—The 
COVID-19 global pandemic hit 
many Vermont households hard 
and without warning. The public 
health crisis spurred an economic 
crisis when people lost their jobs 
and businesses closed. 

Despite billions in federal as- 
sistance that have helped many 
households and businesses 
weather the pandemic storm, 
for many in the state, this eco- 
nomic crisis represented a con- 
tinuation of struggle that started 
before COVID-19 highlighted the 
gaps in the state’s economy and 
social safety nets. 

People of color and women 
have been disproportionately 
impacted by the health and 
economic crisis caused by the 
pandemic. 

But as the pandemic continues 
into the new year, analysts at the 
Montpelier-based Public Assets 
Institute stress that more invest- 
ment is needed by the state and 
federal governments. 

The organization contends that 
this investment — and policy that 
supports Vermonters — is needed 
not only during the COVID-19 
crisis but into the future. 

“The state needs to invest in 
the public good — child care, 
education, housing, and other 
essentials — to secure the long- 
term economic well-being of 
Vermonters,” wrote PAI staff in 
a Dec. 28 press release. 

Last month, the PAI released 
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its 2020 State of Working 
Vermont report (publicassets.org/ 
library/publications/reports/state- 
of-working-vermont-2020). The 
annual study looks at Vermont’s 
economy and what it means for 
the people trying to live within it. 

“When the COVID-19 reces- 
sion hit, many Vermonters had 
still not recovered from the previ- 
ous recession,” states the report. 
“The fate of Vermonters during 
the COIVD-19 pandemic reflects 
both wise and unwise govern- 
ment policy.” 

PAI produces the report in 
conjunction with the Economic 
Policy Institute (epi.org) in 
Washington, D.C. Using its 
most recent data, from 2019, the 
analysis compiles information 
from multiple federal and state 
agencies. This year’s report also 
included firsthand accounts from 
Vermonters sharing their experi- 
ences of the pandemic. 


Despite some 
good news, 
inequality grows 

In PAI’s view, the state’s eco- 
nomic inequality increased in 
2019. 

Data showed bright spots, such 
as an increase in gross domestic 
product and higher wages. But 
it also showed, in a mirroring of 
national trends, that these strong 
economic trends benefited house- 
holds at the top of the income 
spectrum, bypassing the major- 
ity of Vermont families. 

“Vermont’s economy ex- 
panded, but too many Vermonters 
haven’t seen the benefits of this 
growth,” PAI staff wrote in the 
news release. 

“Wages increased, but more 
for high-wage workers than for 
those earning less. Child poverty 
hit its lowest point in 16 years, but 
remained at nearly 10 percent. 

“Inequality grew: Half of 
all 2019 income in the state 
went to the top 20 percent of 
Vermonters.” 

According to PAT, in February 
2020, COVID-19 ended the 
longest recovery period on re- 
cord following the 2008 Great 
Recession. But the think tank 
blames state and federal policy 
decisions for muting this eco- 
nomic relief. According to the 
study, Vermont’s lowest income 
households had less income in 
2019 than they did in 2007. 

Real median income — the 
level of wages earned by peo- 
ple at the middle of the income 
scale — in 2019 was on par with 
2007 levels. Meanwhile, the 
state’s poverty rate “showed no 
improvement.” 

In PAT’s opinion, the negative 
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PHOTOILLUSTRATION BASED ON IMAGE BY RANDOLPH T. HOLHUT/THE COMMONS 
The antifascist (antifa) movement has been organizing around Brattleboro, with posters seeking 
volunteers. Northeast Antifa worked with a Twitter user to push out a thread on social media to publicize 
the neo-Nazi connections of Dylan Chambers, who admits past connections but denies some of the details 
— and who claims to have moved on. 


An underground group 1s looking to expose racists, fascists, and 
their activities on social media and through local connections. 
Several people identifying themselves as affiliates of the 
movement say that southern Vermont ts actively recruiting as 
part of a larger strategy to respond, 1f needed, to an escalating 
and ominous threat of radical right-wing violence. 


By MacLean Gander 


The Commons 


RAT TLEBORO—A 
clandestine regional 
group that is part of a 
nationwide anti-fascist 
movement appears to 
be organizing at the 
community level in 
southern Vermont. 

Several posters encouraging people to 
join Northeast Antifa (NEA) have ap- 
peared on the town’s streets, and a repre- 
sentative of the organization has told The 
Commons that the organization is develop- 
ing a network in Brattleboro. 

In an email message to several recipients 
at the newspaper, the organization also 
included links to an NEA Instagram post 
publicly accusing a local resident of being 
a member of an alt-right neo-Nazi group, 
Atomwaffen Division (AWD). 

In addition to the email and Instagram, 
NEA publicly accused Dylan Chambers 
of neo-Nazi activities in a practice known 
as “doxxing,” or releasing personal iden- 
tifying information. The group identi- 
fied Chambers as the person responsible 
for posting an AWD “Black Lives Don’t 
Matter” poster in Brattleboro in July 2018. 

“Dylan Chambers, a member of 
Atomwaffen Division and a militant neo- 
Nazi, is a military trained threat to his 
community,” wrote “Garfield but Anti- 
Fascist,” a Twitter user who broadcast a 
thread of links to Chambers’ social me- 
dia and military records to provide some 
degree of support to the allegations. 
Garfield used the NEA material and made 


additional allegations based on research he 
conducted with other “affiliates” of antifa. 

“Please make sure Brattleboro as a 
community knows about his ideology,” 
Garfield urged Twitter followers. 

In an interview with The Commons (see 
sidebar), Chambers denied that he was re- 
sponsible for the poster, but he admitted 
that he had been involved with alt-right 
and white supremacist groups prior to his 
moving to the region. 


A clandestine 
organization, a 
public presence 

Northeast Antifa is part of a worldwide 
anti-fascist (antifa) movement, and a quick 
search of Facebook turns up scores of 
antifa groups dotting the United States. 

Antifa is generally regarded as a move- 
ment, not an organization, and it is gen- 
erally described as decentralized and 
non-hierarchical, as independent organi- 
zations loosely united by a common cause. 

“P.,” an inside source within the larger 
movement who spoke on condition of 
anonymity, told The Commons that antifa 
focuses on gathering and publicizing intel- 
ligence about fascist and white-suprema- 
cist individuals and groups at the regional 
and national levels. 

In an interview with The Commons, 
Garfield — who posted the Twitter thread 
— said that NEA tends to be “a little bit 
more centralized than other anti-fascist 
organizers that I have observed.” 

The method of organization is clan- 
destine. The communications between 
The Commons and NEA were conducted 
through encryption, and voice calls were 


conducted through voice scrambler 
technology. 

NEA’s communications are tightly con- 
trolled, and the structure of cell organiza- 
tion —a standard practice in underground 
movements — has the dual purpose of 
allowing rapid communication while 
eliminating the likelihood that if one 1n- 
dividual is identified other participants in 
the movement will be discovered. 

“T have my friends I organize with, and 
one of them vouched for NEA, so I knew 
I could trust their info,” said Luke, a lo- 
cal NEA affiliate, who said he responded 
to the poster. 

“T think it is interesting that some peo- 
ple found [NEA’s public outreach] to be 
too public and others hadn’t heard any- 
thing about it,” he added. “Of course, we 
have to protect ourselves, but outreach and 
education are also crucial.” 

Antifa is best recognized for the “black 
block” element of the movement: armored 
individuals dressed in black who come to 
protests to counter right-wing extremists 
like the Proud Boys. 

Most of the publicity that Antifa has re- 
ceived comes from these activities, which 
have included protests and ongoing street 
battles in cities like Portland, Oregon, 
Minneapolis, and Washington, D.C. 

Last summer, President Trump sought 
to have antifa labeled a “domestic terrorist 
group,” an effort that did not succeed in 
part because antifa is an ideological move- 
ment, not a group, and in part because 
there is no official designation as “domes- 
tic terrorist group” in U.S. law. 

Still, antifa groups are explicit about 
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M@ Antifa 


their intention to counter ag- 
gressive violence with violence 
in self-defense. 

On its Instagram page 
(instagram.com/northeastantifa ), 
Northeast Antifa describes it- 
self as “an armed New England 
anti-fascist & anti-capitalist com- 
munity organization resisting 
against fascism, oppression, and 
exploitation.” 

P. was quick to emphasize the 
defensive role of violence in an- 
tifa principles and to reference 
the group’s antecedents in other 
battles against right-wing vio- 
lence throughout history, includ- 
ing abolitionist John Brown in 
the Harper’s Ferry raid in 1859 
and the Black Panther Party of 
the 1960s. 

“We aren’t a vanguard — we 
are community defense,” said P 


Brattleboro 
an ‘important 
operational point’ 

According to its representa- 
tives, NEA is mainly based in 
the Boston area. Its organizing 
efforts in Brattleboro are part of 
a larger initiative to create antifa 
networks within cities and towns 
across New England. 

The effort to build these net- 
works is not exclusively about 
the black block dimension of the 
movement, which has already 
prompted a police response. 

In June 2020, WAMC/ 
Northeast Public Radio in Albany, 
N.Y., published a leaked email 
(wamc.org/post/leaked-tyer-email- 
says-massachusetts-state-police- 
deploying-rural-communities- 
head-antifa) from Linda Tyler, 
the mayor of Pittsfield, Mass., 
that described how Massachusetts 
State Police planned to deploy 
forces into the Berkshires because 
of information “that Antifa plans 
to leave major metropolitan cit- 
ies and head to smaller cities and 
towns.” 

In Brattleboro, NEA say it’s 
about building a network and or- 
ganizational structure. 

“We are active in Brattleboro 
mainly with our spreading of 
promotional materials around 
the area,” P told The Commons, 
describing the town as “an 1m- 
portant operational point for re- 
cruitment and logistics, and just 
a friendly community for us to 
Operate in.” 

P. said that southern Vermont 
could play an important role in 
providing food and other supplies 
if right-wing extremists escalate 
conflicts in protest of President 
Elect Joe Biden’s inauguration. 

“TW Je really want communi- 
ties to organize themselves, but 
most people don’t even know 
where to begin to defend each 
other and meet everyone’s basic 
needs,” Luke said. “I organize 
in Brattleboro because that is my 
community.” 


Rise of the far 
right in Vermont 

Both P and Luke talked about 
the rise of far-right groups 
in Vermont as an impetus for 
Antifa’s drive to organize in the 
area. 

On its national map of hate 
groups in the United States, the 
Southern Poverty Law Center 
identified two such groups oper- 
ating statewide in Vermont: the 
Patriot Front, a white nationalist 
group, and the National Socialist 
Movement, a neo-Nazi group. 

Other acts of aggression 
against people of color and mes- 
sages of support for their safety 
have emerged in recent years. 

Kiah Morris, who is Black, 
served as a state representative 
from Bennington from 2014 to 
2018, decided not to run for re- 
election after repeated harassment 
from Max Misch, a right-wing ac- 
tivist and self-described white su- 
premacist who often came to her 
public events bearing weapons. 

In October 2020, a newly 
painted Black Lives Matter mu- 
ral on the road outside the Putney 
Central School was vandalized 
by someone who peeled rub- 
ber for almost a hundred yards 
over it. No perpetrator has been 
identified. 

The threats to public safety 
have only escalated. 

In recent months, Slate Ridge, 
a private property shooting range 
in West Pawlet, has drawn the at- 
tention of press reports focused 
on the fear that the enterprise 
which bills itself as an educational 
consultant had created within the 
Rutland County community. 

“Men from Slate Ridge have 
harassed locals online and in per- 
son,” said Mike Dougherty in a 
podcast from VTDigger, which 
first reported the story. “They 
also appear to be stockpiling 
weapons and ammunition, and 
they’ve promoted symbols of far- 
right antigovernment groups. But 
state authorities say that with- 
out evidence of criminal activ- 
ity, there’s no way for them to 
intervene.” 

“Liberals claim not to believe 
that the far right is essentially 
conducting paramilitary training 
in this region, as in many other 
regions, but it’s 10 years more 
advanced in this region,” said P. 


NEWS 
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Where will 
antifa fit? 

Social justice leaders based in 
Windham County said that they 
were unaware of NEA’s organiz- 
ing efforts in the area, and ex- 
pressed a general sense that it is 
unclear how antifa might fit into 
the work that is already being 
done in Vermont. 

“T’m curious, but also careful,” 
said Steffen Gillom, president of 
the Windham County chapter 
of the NAACP “It’s like that old 
saying “feed with a long spoon.’” 

“We are in such an uncharted 
time with the executive branch 
behaving in ways that are star- 
tling to anyone under the age of 
70,” he said. 

Gillom was referring to 
President Trump’s message to the 
Proud Boys movement “to stand 
back and stand by” in an October 
presidential debate, and to his call 
to rally supporters to demonstrate 
in the capitol on Jan. 6, when the 
results of the November election 
will be ratified by Congress. 

“T think it is premature to 
say whether [antifa’s] role will 
be helpful or not,” Gillom said. 
“Since the election of Trump 
there has been an extreme po- 
larization of the country, and the 
springing up of a lot of groups, 
and now there is all this mobiliza- 
tion [of right extremist groups]. 

“There has been a big, big shift 
in our politics in the last four 
years, so we'll have to see,” he 
continued. “I just don’t know. It 
would be hard to predict the fu- 
ture at this point.” 

“T haven’t really seen explicit 
antifa in the area or anyone reach- 
ing out in the area,” said Wichie 
Artu, a member of the racial 
justice organizing leadership 
team of the Root Social Justice 
Center in Brattleboro and of the 
Governor’s Racial Equity Task 
force in Vermont. “All I know 
about them is that they’re not an 
official organization, but more 
like an idea, the ideology of be- 
ing antifacist.” 

“A lot of the work we do is to 
try to dismantle supremacist cul- 
ture and bring voices to the peo- 
ple most impacted by government 
policies,” said Artu, “I think that 
Northeast Antifa is trying to bring 
resources to the area, and that 
collaboration could happen, but 
I also wonder, especially being 
from Boston, how much that can 
actually help us.” 

Both Gillom and Artu empha- 
sized that racism in Vermont is 
not simply covert, showing up in 
implicit bias and structural ineq- 
uities, but also overt, in the form 
of hate crimes and the sense of 
threat that people with black or 
brown skin may often feel here. 

“Brattleboro has the worst sta- 
tistics in the state around traffic 
stops [of people of color], and 
there is overt racism happen- 
ing and happening often,” said 
Gillom. “The stories are not being 
told [and] the experiences are not 
being amplified enough.” 

“There is an implicit fear, es- 
pecially because all around the 
media we see things like Trump 
supporters driving trucks through 
crowds to actually kill people — 
like, that really happens,” said 
Artu. “And whether it has actu- 
ally happened or not in our area, 
the fact is that the behavior is 
associated with these particular 
groups of people with these [ex- 
tremist] ideologies.” 

“And it’s scary,” he said. “It’s 
really scary.” 


What happens 
after Jan. 20? 

Washington, D.C. could be- 
come a focal point for right- 
wing protests by groups like the 
Proud Boys as the end-game of 
the Trump presidency unfolds 
and the Biden administration 
takes office. 

Trump has called for a mas- 
sive protest on Wednesday, Jan. 
6, when Congress is set to for- 
mally certify the results of the 
Electoral College. 

A hotel that became a gather- 
ing place for Proud Boys coming 
into the nation’s capital from out 
of state has cancelled all reserva- 
tions for the period around Jan. 6. 
The potential for violent street 
fights on that day seems real. 

Both P. and Luke of NEA said 
several times in various interviews 
with The Commons that the real 
concern 1s what will happen after 
Jan. 20, when Biden takes office. 
They made it clear that NEA’s 
regional organizing efforts are 
partly intended to prepare for 
the worst. 

A brief prepared in October 
for the nonpartisan Center for 
Strategic and International 
Studies warned of the grow- 
ing threat of domestic violence 
and terrorism from right-wing 
extremist groups, noting that 
“white supremacists and other 
like-minded extremists con- 
ducted 67 percent of terrorist 
plots and attacks in the United 
States in 2020.” 

“They used vehicles, ex- 
plosives, and firearms as their 
predominant weapons and 
targeted demonstrators and 
other individuals because of 
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‘lerrorism on the 
domestic front 


Government agencies and experts warn 
that the major threat of violence comes not 
from foreign extremists or antifa, but from 
armed and violent white supremacists 
and white nationalists from the U.S. 


ince cpialie 7 O0lestiie 
main focus on terrorism 
in the United States has 
been on radical Islamic 
groups like Al-Qaida and ISIS. 
For national security experts 
concerned with terrorism 
within the U.S., that focus has 
changed in the past few years: 
the most significant terror threat 
now comes from white nation- 
alist and white supremacist 
groups. 

In a report released in 
October, the U.S. Department 
of Homeland Security said that 
“racially and ethnically mo- 
tivated violent extremists — 
specifically white supremacist 
extremists (WSEs) — will re- 
main the most persistent and 
lethal threat in the Homeland.” 

According to an Oct. 22 re- 
port published by the non-par- 
tisan Center for Strategic and 
International Studies (CSIS), 
“white supremacists and other 
like-minded extremists con- 
ducted 67 percent of terror- 
ist attacks in the United States 
in 2020.” 

The CSIS report noted that 
white supremacist groups used 
“vehicles, explosives, and fire- 
arms as their predominant 
weapons and targeted demon- 
strators and other individuals 
because of their racial, ethnic, 
religious, or political identity — 
such as African-Americans, im- 
migrants, Muslims, and Jews.” 

The report also said that 
the incidence of terrorist at- 
tacks from the radical left had 
increased from 8 percent of 
the total in 2019 to 20 per- 
cent in 2020, with most attacks 
or plots using explosives and 
incendiaries. 

The Southern Poverty Law 
Center (SPLC) — a nonpartisan 
group that tracks hate groups 
in the United States — lists 
941 hate groups in the United 
States, spread across every state. 

Despite President Trump’s 
efforts to classify antifa as a do- 
mestic terrorist organization 
and contrary to the general 
right-wing narrative that antifa 
is an organized, militarized ex- 
istential threat to lives and live- 
lihood, SPLC does not define 
the movement as a hate group. 

On its website, the organiza- 
tion says that it “condemns vio- 
lence in all its forms, including 
the violent acts of far-left street 
movements like antifa.” 

“But the propensity for vio- 
lence, though present in many 
hate groups, is not among the 
criteria for listing,” the state- 
ment reads. “Antifa groups do 
not promote hatred based on 
race, religion, ethnicity, sexual 
orientation or gender identity.’ 

In its 2019 database, SPLC 
lists two groups that are active 
in Vermont: the Patriot Front, 
which is a nationwide white na- 
tionalist group, and National 
Socialist Movement, which 
originated in the American 
Nazi Party and 1s also organized 
nationwide. 

“The [National Social 
Movement] is notable for its 
violent anti-Jewish rhetoric, 
its racist views and its policy al- 
lowing members of other rac- 
ist groups to join NSM while 
remaining members of other 
groups,” says the SPLC entry. 
“Until 2007, NSM members 
protested in full Nazi uniforms, 
now traded in for black “Battle 
Dress Uniforms.” 

In the states that border 
Vermont, SPLC also lists four 
hate groups in New Hampshire, 
15 in Massachusetts, and 44 in 
New York. 

In the months since that data 
was recorded, a significant de- 
gree of organization has taken 
place on both the left and the 
extreme right. 

The neo-Nazi group 
Atomwaffen Division, which 
had been active in New 
England, disbanded last year. 
According to several reports, 
AWD has reorganized as the 





their racial, ethnic, religious, 
or political makeup — such as 
African Americans, immigrants, 
Muslims, and Jews,” the report 
said. [See sidebar.] 

The antifa source who con- 
ducts intelligence at the national 
level describes a similar scenario. 

“T can see very visibly that 
things are escalating in terms of 
rhetoric and in terms of willing- 
ness to actually carry out violence 
against people,” the source said. 

“The nationalist MAGA-type 


National Socialist Order under 
leadership that survived the FBI 
investigation and carries on the 
same activities. 


A long legacy 
of domestic 
terrorism 

Terror activity on the right 
has existed for a long time — for 
more than a century, if one in- 
cludes white terror in the period 
from the end of Reconstruction 
into the 1970s. 

The only actual coup ever 
committed in the United States 
occurred in Wilmington, N.C. 
in 1898, when a group of white 
supremacists rioted and led 
an insurrection that forced 
the elected city government, 
which consisted mainly of Black 
Americans, to flee office. 

In 1921, white attackers 
destroyed a neighborhood in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, essentially 
razing an entire area that had 
been called the “Black Wall 
Street” and killing scores of 
people, some of whose remains 
are being found only now in 
mass graves. 

The single greatest terrorist 
incident in the United States be- 
fore 9/11 was the 1994 bombing 
in Oklahoma City, which killed 
168 people and injured almost 
700. A right-wing extremist, 
Timothy McVeigh, was exe- 
cuted for the crime. 

Still, the situation in the 
United States is different now. 
Over the past several years, 
both alt-right and far-left 
groups have grown more ex- 
tensive and powerful. The 2017 
“white pride” demonstration in 
Charlottesville, Va. marked an 
inflection point, in which hun- 
dreds of white supremacists 
marched through the streets 
carrying torches and chanting 
“you will not replace us.” 

One anti-racist counter- 
protestor, Heather Heyer, was 
killed during the protest when 
a right-wing extremist drove 
into a crowd of demonstrators. 
The event drew widespread 
condemnation, particularly af- 
ter President Trump said “there 
were good people on both sides” 
— by the interpretation of 
many, assigning legitimacy to 
and encouraging the extremist 
views on display there. 

In 2019, the FBI recorded 
7,314 hate crimes in the United 
States, the highest in a decade, 
up 35 percent from a low of 
5,479 in 2014. According to 
the SPLC, the number of hate 
groups in the nation has prolif- 
erated from 784 to 940, almost 
20 percent, during that same 
period of years. 


Extremists recruit 
in the digital age 

Right-wing extremist groups 
grow and evolve mainly through 
skillful use of social media, 
according to Professor Weiai 
Wayne Xu of UMass-Amherst, 
who told The Commons that 
alt-right groups expand re- 
cruitment efforts by the use 
of hashtags, which can easily 
draw the reader of a Twitter 
or Facebook post on one topic, 
such as gun rights, into other 
posts that are more clearly about 
white supremacist ideology. 

For example, hashtags like 
#masculine or #alllivesmat- 
ter might be used in the same 
posts as #wethepeople or #it- 
soktobewhite in ways that could 
lead the reader down a rabbit 
hole of right-wing propaganda 
and misinformation, Xu said. 
Based on his research, he said 
this can lead to some strange 
connections, such as associa- 
tions between QAnon and anti- 
vaccination ideology, alternative 
medicine, or even yoga. 

Social media is also essential 
to forming group identity and 
communication networks, Xu 
said. He noted that since main- 
stream platforms like Twitter 
and Facebook have begun to 
crack down on misinformation 


people like the Proud Boys and 
their affiliates are starting to radi- 
calize in a really concerning way,” 
the source said. “They’re starting 
to more openly embrace blatant 
neo-Nazism and neo-fascism in a 
way that really wasn’t happening 
before...and that obviously lends 
itself to more extreme violence.” 

What that means for Vermont, 
and what will unfold as NEA con- 
tinues its organizing efforts in 
Windham County and in other 
regions of the state 1s unclear. But 


and extremist groups, the alt- 
right has migrated skillfully to 
less visible platforms that make 
it harder for scholars and watch- 
dogs to detect and keep track 
of the many movements of the 
radical right. 

“It’s hard to gauge how large 
the movement is because of de- 
centralization, and the scope of 
migrations is large,” said Xu. 
“That makes the detection dy- 
namics and the analysis of these 
movements incredibly difficult, 
because it is just hard to map 
that community.” 

“T like to confront threats 
that pose the greatest danger 
to the homeland,” said Kurt 
Braddock, assistant professor 
of public communication and 
a social science researcher at 
American University who of- 
ten consults with national and 
international security agen- 
cies. “If you look at it from a 
data standpoint, the far right is 
the biggest threat by far to the 
United States.” 


‘They hear the 
politicians saying 
these things’ 

As the transition has unfolded 
from Trump’s presidency to 
the new administration that 
will take office on Jan. 20, it is 
clear that political divisions at 
the national level and Trump’s 
unwillingness to concede the 
election have only fanned the 
flames of right-wing anger and 
discontent. 

Trump has called for 
a massive demonstration in 
Washington, D.C. on Jan. 
6, the day that the Electoral 
College vote will be certified 
by Congress, ending any legal 
chance for Trump to retain the 
presidency. 

Large crowds of Trump sup- 
porters are expected in the na- 
tion’s capital for a major rally 
on the ellipse outside the White 
House. The National Guard has 
been called out to bolster D.C.’s 
police force. 

A similar rally in December 
was largely peaceful during the 
day, with police holding dem- 
onstrators and counter-dem- 
onstrators apart. In the night, 
however, numerous street fights 
broke out, with Proud Boys and 
members of other groups roam- 
ing the streets and sometimes 
attacking random passersby. 
Four people were stabbed that 
night, although who was re- 
sponsible is still unclear. 

“Tt concerns me how normal- 
ized it has become for certain 
politicians to say things that are 
implicitly violent, that have real 
potential to trigger violence on 
the part of their followers,” said 
Braddock. “The classic example 
was Trump’s soundbite telling 
the Proud Boys to ‘stand [back] 
and stand by’” during the Sept. 
29 presidential debate between 
Trump and Biden. 

“People are still out there 
saying things like that, and the 
right-wing groups are listening; 
they hear the politicians saying 
these things, and they’re gear- 
ing up for it,” said Braddock. 

“That’s my biggest concern: 
not only that these groups are 
out there, because these groups 
have always been out there, but 
that politicians are catering to 
them and making statements 
that will motivate them to en- 
gage in some sort of violence.” 

“I’m concerned about the 
months following the transition, 
and I am concerned about the 
next two or three weeks,” said 
Braddock. 

“Trump and colleagues are 
getting more and more conspir- 
atorial and aggressive in what 
they’re saying [...] about the 
election,” he said. “The implicit 
marching orders are there, and 
the justification is there, and ’m 
worried that it is going to come 
to the point where something 
happens.” 


amid this uncertainty, the organi- 
zation’s representatives are pre- 
paring for the worst for the best 
of reasons. 

“We are the direct street resis- 
tance against the capitalist state 
and the fascist paramilitaries,” 
P. said. “We aren’t heroes. We are 
people putting our lives on the 
line to protect who we love and 
what we love so much.” 

“We aren’t a bunch of white 
boys playing thug,” P. said. 
“That’s a right-wing lie.” 
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‘Some people 
can change’ 


Dylan Chambers freely admits to a past that 
involves association with neo-Nazi and white 
supremacist groups but says he has moved on 
from that life, despite vestiges on social media 


RATTLEBORO— 
Dylan Chambers found 
out that he had been 
doxxed by Northeast 
Antifa when someone — pre- 
sumably a member of that alli- 
ance — called to let him know. 

According to Chambers, the 
caller had asked him to provide 
information about an alt-right 
leader in Massachusetts. 

In conversations with The 
Commons, Chambers acknowl- 
edged that he spent time on the 
fringes of neo-Nazi and white 
nationalist extremist groups. 

But Chambers said he could 
not supply the information that 
the antifa activist was seeking. 

“Honestly, I woke up proba- 
bly a week ago with some weird 
number on my phone telling me 
that I’ve been doxxed and all 
that wild stuff,” Chambers said. 
“And they started to threaten me 
with releasing information if I 
couldn’t help them, which I re- 
ally couldn’t.” 

“T’ve been out of the loop for 
a while now,” he said. 


Public exposure 
via social media 

To dox someone is to release 
personal information about them 
to harass, retaliate, or otherwise 
cause harm. The term derives 
from the word “documents”; 
one writer has described the act 
as “an old-school revenge tactic 
that emerged from hacker cul- 
ture in 1990s.” 

Doxxing has been an essential 
tool for antifa, whose affiliates 
shine sunlight on the participa- 
tion of individuals in extremist 
right-wing groups. The practice 
can sometimes result in a variety 
of consequences, from loss of 
employment to criminal charges. 

On its Instagram account, 
Northeast Antifa made a post, 
illustrated with screen shots, 
that laid out an argument 
that Chambers had been in- 
volved with extremist right- 
wing groups, including the 
Atomwaffen Division (AWD), 
a white supremacist group that 
was disbanded last year after a 
nationwide FBI sweep resulted 
in the arrests of several of its 
leaders. 

The post also accused 
Chambers of being the person 
who put up an AWD “Black 
Lives Don’t Matter” poster on 
Main Street in Brattleboro in 
2018. He denies doing so and 
said that he had never been in- 
volved with the Atomwaffen 
Division, as Northeast Antifa 
has claimed. 

The NEA post was deleted 
by Instagram, but the same in- 
formation still appears in the 
antifascist Twitter account of 
“Garfield but Anti-Fascist,” 
which claimed, largely using 


screen shots from Chambers’ so- 
cial media, that he was involved 
with the National Socialist Order, 
a neo-Nazi group that formed 
after AWD disbanded. 

In a Dec. 21 email signed 
“Northeast Antifa” sent through 
ProtonMail, an encrypted email 
service, links to both posts from 
Twitter and Instagram were also 
sent to The Commons. 

“Brattleboro VT has a con- 
firmed, active Atomwaffen 
Division (AWD) associate 
spreading propaganda & hate 
since 2018-present,” the mes- 
sage read. “Read more about 
Dylan Michael Chambers neo- 
Nazi terrorism in Brattleboro & 
Vermont above.” 

Replies to this email put the 
newspaper in touch with the 
sources for this story. 

Chambers agreed via 
Facebook messenger to talk 
on the record about the public 
allegations. 

“By all means, man, I hope 
to clear most of this up and ex- 
plain the changes I’ve had over 
the many years since the mili- 
tary,” he wrote. His journey, he 
said, is “something my attackers 
failed to understand.” 

“T look forward to clearing this 
up and sharing what I know,” 
Chambers wrote. “I am just wor- 
ried about losing my friends be- 
cause of my past.” 


Couldn’t ‘fully and 
wholeheartedly 
support those 
ideals’ 

Chambers lives in a secluded 
cabin in the area. He works in 
the service industry. He said that 
he and his partner are expecting 
their first child in March. 

He was born in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, and has moved around 
in his life. He joined the military 
in 2016. After a year in the Army, 
he was discharged for psycholog- 
ical reasons, he said. 

After living in Connecticut, 
Chambers moved to the 
Brattleboro area about three 
years ago. 

Chambers talked about his 
association with extreme right- 
wing groups. His answers to 
questions were sometimes vague 
but not evasive. 

“T was brought up in, I’d say, 
in a somewhat poor household 
with shifty parents,” Chambers 
said in a phone interview. “It 
wasn’t my parents that drew me 
on to this [involvement with alt- 
right groups], but more or less, 
too, my mother ended up asso- 
ciating with them, which heavily 
rubbed off on me.” 

In his conversations with The 
Commons, he acknowledged his 
past involvement while mini- 
mizing it. 

Although he did not specify 


the nature of his involvement 
with alt-right groups, Chambers 
made clear that he was involved 
with right-wing extremism be- 
fore he went into the military. 

He described himself as 
“somewhat of a heavy sup- 
porter” for a time. But he de- 
scribed some fundamental 
challenges that could keep one 
from becoming a deeply com- 
mitted neo-Nazi. 

“TPve never been too into it be- 
cause I have had a lot of friends 
of color, and I’ve had a lot of 
friends in the LGBTQ commu- 
nity,” Chambers said. 

“T just couldn’t find myself to 
fully and wholeheartedly sup- 
port those ideals, even though 
they may have been an attrac- 
tive ideology when I was younger 
and more hateful,” he said. “I 
just couldn’t bring myself into 
it, especially after moving to 
Vermont,” he said. “That was a 
huge change for me.” 

Chambers acknowledged that 
after he moved to the state he 
continued to stay in contact with 
alt-right groups with which he 
had previously been involved. 
He claimed that he did so to be 
able to inform the new friends he 
was making in Brattleboro about 
alt-right groups seeking to move 
into the area. 

“After the army, I had big life 
changes and stuff, and I started 
seeing past the error of all that,” 
he said. “I started connecting 
more with people, rather than 
seeing it as an issue with race 
or color.” 

“I figured maybe down the 
road to try to follow and listen 
in on these groups, and that’s 
what I started to do, especially 
with the ones they mentioned 
inside of the [NEA] article,” he 
said. “I was letting a few of the 
friends I have downtown know 
what they were trying to do and 
pull into Brattleboro.” 

Chambers said that he thinks 
the information that NEA dis- 
closed about him on Instagram 
and Twitter came in part from 
material pulled from his social 
media profiles from several years 
ago. He also acknowledged that 
some of the information was 
more recent and thinks it was 
found on the encrypted message 
board Telegram, which is often 
used by alt-right groups. 

“T think I was actively in [an 
unspecified alt-right group] 
for maybe a month but kind 
of dropped off because they’re 
all nuts,” he said. “And they 
actually serve no threat to 
Brattleboro, or to any of the an- 
tifa communities around here.” 

“When I was making the 
transition from Connecticut to 
Vermont, a lot of the old stuff 
that they pulled was from my 
profile years ago, and some of it 


About this report and its sources 


This story was written and reported by MacLean 


organizations. Chambers was open and candid in 





Garfield but Anti-Fascist @AntifaGarfield - Dec 20, 2020 
Dylan, as confirmed by service records and his Facebook posts, was also 
active duty in the United States Army for roughly a year. Posting history 
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In December, Dylan Chambers found himself doxxed on Twitter and Instagram. 
Chambers acknowledges past involvement in neo-Nazi organizations but says he’s 
no longer involved, and he denies allegations that he hung a notorious poster in 
downtown Brattleboro in 2019. 


was fresh,” said Chambers. 


An online persona 
still shows Nazi 
imagery 

Chambers has two Facebook 
accounts. The cover photo of 
the first features an iconic pho- 
tograph of a young Japanese 
radical stabbing a Japanese poli- 
tician with a Samurai sword. The 
profile photograph shows him 
wearing a transparent mask that 
covers his face completely and 
makes it seem that he is being as- 
phyxiated by a doctor who looks 
like President-elect Joe Biden. 

On the second Facebook ac- 
count, the profile picture shows 
Chambers in aviator shades and a 
combat-style jacket staring down 
the barrel of a gun. 

The cover photo on that ac- 
count shows a scene from a right- 
wing demonstration in France 
with a closeup of the back of a 
protestor’s yellow safety jacket 
with the words — translated to 
English — “France lives forever/ 
Stop the great replacement/The 
guillotine for traitors.” 

The “great replacement” 
refers to the notion that white 
people in France are being sup- 
planted by immigrants of color. 

Some of the material on 
Chambers’ posts can be objec- 
tively described as typical right- 
wing social media: memes that 
express support of the presi- 
dent, that champion gun rights, 
and that accuse Biden of being 
a socialist. 

However, the photo albums 
also associated with both ac- 
counts have provided ample 
opportunity for antifa to iden- 
tify Chambers as a right-wing 
extremist. 

They include neo-Nazi 
memes and images of him flash- 
ing a hand sign associated with 
white supremacy. In one picture, 
Chambers’s face 1s digitally su- 
perimposed onto a photo of a 
man in Nazi army uniform with 
a Hitler mustache. 

The Commons asked 
Chambers via text message how 
these images could be seen as 
consistent with his claim that 
he had changed since he moved 
to Vermont and was no longer 


involved with alt-right ideology. 

“Never figured to delete any- 
thing — honestly, I figured that 
it would best remain if I were to 
actually keep tabs on the extreme 
right,” he wrote back. “Keeping 
it up helped me remain in the 
Grace’s [sic] of those who I like 
to keep tabs on.” 

The Commons talked to an 
acquaintance of Chambers who 
said that they had spent time 
together in Brattleboro’s down- 
town scene before the pandemic 
closed the local bars. 

This person, who identifies 
politically as someone whose 
politics are decidedly on the left 
and asked not to be identified 
for reasons of privacy, described 
Chambers as good company and 
a fun person to hang out with. 

Politics rarely entered into 
their discussions, the acquain- 
tance said. When it did, it always 
seemed that Chambers was con- 
flicted, struggling with the ten- 
sion between some of his past 
beliefs and the new community 
he was in. 

“Tt always seemed like he was 
teeter-tottering,” they said. 


‘I would be 
really interested 
to see if he is 
de-radicalized’ 

The person who doxxed 
Chambers — “Garfield” — did 
so on social media that is inde- 
pendent from the outreach of 
NEA, he told The Commons. 

In interviews with The 
Commons, he said the digital re- 
cord makes him confident that 
Chambers was part of right- 
wing organizations in his past. 

But Garfield also said that de- 
radicalization of young alt-right 
adherents is an important proj- 
ect in itself. 

“Dylan was definitely in- 
volved in these organizations in 
the past, and he was a member 
of Atomwaffen Division, or at 
least a fan or affiliate of them, 
and they are a really dangerous 
group,” said Garfield, noting 
that AWD has been implicated 
in several murders in the past 
several years. 

“Honestly, I would be re- 
ally interested to see if he is 


de-radicalized or working to- 
ward de-radicalization, and I 
definitely can’t count out that he 
has since moved past these neo- 
Nazi politics,” Garfield said, not- 
ing that antifa’s research yielded 
no real evidence of that scenario. 

Garfield said that the point 
in posting information about 
Chambers, which was gathered 
with the work of several mem- 
bers of antifa, was not meant to 
attack him personally. 

“T don’t support taking ac- 
tion or anything like that, it’s 
more like letting the community 
know that this person 1s living in 
your community, has done these 
things, and has been associated 
with really dangerous people,” 
said Garfield. “It 1s an account- 
ability thing, and trying to make 
things clear and out in the open.” 

“T would actually be really in- 
terested to hear if Dylan 1s de- 
radicalized, because that would 
be fantastic,” he continued. “I 
always support people leaving 
the extreme right. And if he 
is really serious about having 
been de-radicalized, I personally 
would be more than happy to get 
him in touch with resources that 
can help him with that.” 


‘Wiggling out and 
seeing the light’ 

Whether Chambers has in- 
deed been de-radicalized is im- 
possible to know from a series of 
interviews in which he presented 
as sincere. 

Asked what he would say to 
those who have shared the ac- 
cusations against him, Chambers 
talked about how important 
it was for him not to lose the 
friendships he has made in the 
area. He hoped that his past 
would not be held against him. 

“Not everyone is your enemy. 
Some people can change, some 
people can’t,” Chambers said. 
“Not everyone is a sole hard be- 
liever in these ideals. Some are 
tricked, coaxed, or even brought 
up into these situations.” 

“Tf a person can wiggle them- 
selves out and actually see the 
light,” said Chambers, “then 
there should not be any hatred 
or resentment for their past, but 
forgiveness.” 


he job of the antt-fascist is to make | fascists | too afraid to act publicly and to act as 
volunteer targets for their hate and attacks which mght keep them from thinking about 
burning down the mosque in their neighborhood. 


—Makrk Bray, ANTIFA: THE ANTI-FASCIST HANDBOOK 
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answering The Commons’ questions, and his will- 
ingness to speak on the record added a dimension 
to this piece. 

There is no doubt that Chambers has had past 
associations with white nationalist and white su- 
premacist groups — and that at present his online 
persona is still very much connected to some of this 
activity, at least at a superficial level. There is also 
no doubt that some readers will question our giv- 
ing someone with such a problematic background 
any sort of amplification in the media. 

The bottom line is that, as always, we are trying 
to understand the forces that are driving the events 
shaping our area and our world, and we trust that 
readers will approach the entire report in that spirit. 

Finally, we have also worked to be careful in our 
wording to be candid about what we can, and can- 
not, know about a particular source. 

We approached this story with healthy skepti- 
cism — an essential skill covering current events 
in 2021 — and we trust you will, too. 

As always, your responses are welcome — please 
send them to voices@commonsnews.org. 


Gander, with reporting and research assistance from 
Lucas Sillers. It was edited by Jeff Potter. 

Our report is based heavily on information pro- 
vided by three individuals involved in the antifa 
movement, initially in response to an email received 
by The Commons in December. Two of the sources 
who replied to our response to their overture identi- 
fied themselves as associated with Northeast Antifa; 
one says he is from Massachusetts and the other 
from Brattleboro. The third says he 1s not associated 
with NEA and operates on a more national level. 

The clandestine nature of these sources and 
movements like Antifa is a challenge for any news- 
room seeking to authenticate its content. The 
Commons exerted a great deal of attention to veri- 
fying the credibility and consistency of the informa- 
tion, conducting 10 hours of interviews with antifa 
sources and also conducting extensive research into 
information on social media, as well as interviewing 
several other sources. 

For us, one of the most intriguing parts of 
this story is the question of whether Dylan 
Chambers remains in the thrall of radical right-wing 
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Hearing is Health Care. 


Hearing loss may seem manageable, 
but studies have shown 
long term consequences to 
mental and physical health. 
Don't wait - 
see a Doctor of Audiology. 
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a Rename brook FROM SECTION FRONT 


The ankle-deep waterway 
runs through the Townshend 
State Forest, under State Forest 
Road, and into the West River. 
The small trickle has raised de- 
bate over racial justice, economic 
equity, inclusion, gender identity 
and equality, and the role of gov- 
ernment in citizens’ lives. 

For many who support chang- 
ing the name, the current name 
represents the systemic racism 
that runs deep through the veins 
of U.S. society. 

For many involved at the lo- 
cal level, the Alliance’s petition 
represents a bossy intrusion from 
Chittenden County outsiders. 

Meanwhile, the Board of 
Libraries sits in the middle be- 
tween citizens and the federal re- 
naming process — of which the 
board is only one step. 


An opportunity 
to go beyond 
racially neutral 

According to Board Chair 
Bruce Post and Commissioner 
of Libraries Jason Broughton, 
the board tabled the petition 
out of concern about the lack 
of support from the Townshend 
Selectboard and the Townshend 
Historical Society. 

They added that members of 
the Historical Society still have 
questions regarding the history 
behind the current name, Negro 
Brook, and whether renaming 
the feature after Toby accurately 
reflects the waterway’s history. 

Several of the audience mem- 
bers who attended the online 
hearing voiced support for the 
name change. 

Despite their reservations 
about the name proposed by the 
Alliance, both the Selectboard 
and the Historical Society have 
officially stepped out of the for- 
mal process. 

According to Alliance founder 
Evan Litwin, the use of the word 
“negro” is offensive and unwel- 
coming, especially to historically 
marginalized communities. In 
his opinion, it is the board and 
Townshend officials’ jobs to un- 
derstand that, and so the name 
must change. 

[So] much deference is given 
to Selectboards and historical so- 
cieties, even though the law ac- 
tually doesn’t call for that in any 
way,” Litwin said in an interview 
with The Commonsonthe day af- 
ter the hearing. 

“For example, this accusation 
that there’s discord between the 
petitioners and the town, I don’t 
personally feel that that’s on us 
or our responsibility,” Litwin 
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continued. “It is not our respon- 
sibility to bring [the Selectboard 
or Historical Society] along. It is 
not our responsibility to educate 
them on best practices and anti- 
racism, it 1s not our responsibility 
to convince them that ‘negro’ is 
offensive, it is not our responsibil- 
ity to convince them [to choose] 
Susanna Toby.” 

During the hearing, Rachel 
Siegel, executive director of 
the Peace and Justice Center in 
Burlington, said that the state 
needed to do more than delete 
the offensive word. 

“IT don’t think it’s enough to 
just replace the current name with 
the word ‘freedom’ [one early 
choice of the Historical Society] 
or anything else,” she said. “In 
order to make a small step to- 
ward righting the wrongs done to 
Black people on this continent for 
over 400 years — since they were 
first kidnapped and tortured — 
we must choose a name that up- 
lifts Black people and the Black 
experience.” 

Siegel continued, “We must do 
more than what might be thought 
of as racially neutral — that does 
not exist. And we have an oppor- 
tunity in changing the name to do 
something to change that, which 
is critical to white children and 
children of color alike.” 


Multiple steps in 
the process 

Broughton explained that 
changing the name of a geo- 
graphic feature is a multi-step 
process. It starts with the peti- 
tioner, then the state board must 
approve the petition. From there, 
the petition moves to the federal 
level for final approval. 

If the U.S. Board on 
Geographic Names, a division 
of the United States Geological 
Survey, approves the name 
change, then the new moniker 
is added to the federal databases, 
maps, and other materials. 

The process can take years, 
he said. 

One reason the state board 1s 
concerned with having local sup- 
port for any name change — re- 
naming Negro Brook, specifically 
— 1s because the USGS wants to 
see local support. 

According to Broughton, 
the USGS does not want to go 
through the lengthy process of 
changing its records only to have 
a new petition filed within a few 
years. 

Broughton, who said he moved 
to the state a few years ago, also 
added a few observations about 
conversations happening around 
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Financial stress 


economic conditions going into 
the pandemic reflect 30 years of 
policy that has favored tax cuts 
for the wealthy, has lacked pub- 
lic investment, and has provided 
lukewarm government support 
to workers over their rights to 
organize. 

As a result, before the pan- 
demic, most households were 
experiencing stagnant wages and 
increased costs of living. 

At the state level, according 
to PAI’s report, the govern- 
ment responded quicker than 
most states to ward off the pan- 
demic’s effects. 

Simultaneously, however, 
“decades of underfunding” in 
infrastructure and technology 
still left Vermonters vulnerable, 
the report notes, like uneven 
broadband service that has chal- 
lenged some students’ ability to 
access remote learning. 

When the pandemic put more 
than 100,000 Vermonters out of 
work, the increase in unemploy- 
ment claims swamped the state’s 
outdated technology and delayed 
relief, said PAI’s report. 

Instead, in the organization’s 
analysis, “better policy” such 
as a state-mandated living wage 
and more investment in afford- 
able housing could have meant 
fewer people subsisting pay- 
check to paycheck prior to the 
pandemic. 

The report claims that similar 
policies, such as the Affordable 
Care Act, have helped the 
country recover from the Great 
Recession. New policies that 
support Vermonters, public in- 
vestment, and a focus on equity 
will help Vermont recover from 
the pandemic as well, said PAI. 

“Policymakers deserve a lot 
of credit for their handling 


the petition. 

“{It raises] questions of race, 
gender, and contemporary 
thought versus historical thought. 
And for me — and I believe I can 
say this — some interesting ob- 
servations on how Vermont sees 
itself and also sees itself inter- 
nally,” he said. 

“My belief is that there’s a 
little bit of tension here. I could 
be wrong, and maybe comments 
would come to the paper, and I 
welcome them — that there’s a 
little bit of tension on a north- 
south divide.” 

In an interview with The 
Commons, Litwin took issue 
with the Library Board’s process, 
saying it is holding the Susanna 
Toby petition to a higher standard 


Let's reflect on the good things In our 
lives, our families and our communities. 


This is a season 
of gratitude 


“Lam grateful for all those who continue 
to protect the health of our community by 
wearing masks and socially distancing.” 


— Jodi Stack, Brattleboro Memorial Hospital, Brattleboro 
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of the pandemic,” Paul Cillo, 
founder and president of PAI, 
said in the news release. “But 
we need to think beyond this 
crisis. After decades of policies 
that disproportionately harm 
people of color and those on 
the lower rungs of the economic 
ladder, the state needs to shift its 
focus not just to people’s basic 
needs but also to racial and so- 
cial equity.” 

Of the $4.8 billion in federal 
pandemic aid Vermont received: 

¢ $2 billion, which went 
to businesses and employers 
through loans, grants, and the 
paycheck protection program 
(PER) 

¢ $1.5 billion which served as 
direct payments to people in the 
form of unemployment benefits, 
federal stimulus payments, food, 
and hazard pay. 

¢ $1.3 billion, which went 
to expanding public services 
such as health care, housing, 
education, child care, and food 
programs. 

Other findings included the 
following: 

¢ COVID-19 disproportion- 
ately impacted Vermonters of 
color and women. 

¢ Approximately 136,000 
Vermonters lost work between 
January and November with 
most of those losses happening 
in March and April. 

¢ Lamoille County had the 
biggest drop in employment, at 
8.1 percent; Orange County, the 
least, at 3.7 percent. Windham 
County’s employment dropped 
5.4 percent. 

¢ As of November, approxi- 
mately 31,000 Vermonters were 
receiving federal or state ex- 
panded or extended unemploy- 
ment benefits. 


than other naming petitions he’s 
witnessed. 

Litwin has also said that 
the board’s and some of the 
comments coming out of the 
Townshend Historical Society 
questioning the accuracy of the 
research into the life of Toby and 
her husband, James Huzzy, don’t 
hold up. 

The Alliance has worked 
with author and historian 
Dr. Elise A. Guyette, who 
wrote Black Vermont: African 
American Farmers in Hinesburgh, 
1790-1890. 

In a statement to the Alliance’s 
supporters, Litwin elaborated, 
“We are also painfully aware of 
an ongoing pattern of misogynis- 
tic behavior by constantly inter- 
rupting women and femmes and 
questioning their skills, which is 
rooted in unconscious bias against 
those who support our efforts, 
our research, and Susanna Toby- 
Huzzy herself.” 

Litwin continued, “Our 
Alliance will not tolerate this be- 
havior and the continued deni- 
gration of the research on the 
Toby/Huzzy family or its his- 
torical accuracy, especially since 
the work has been substantiated 
by the Board’s own Government 
Services & Reference Librarian.” 

This higher bar, in Litwin’s 
Opinion, is representative of bias 
inherent in the process — espe- 
cially bias in favor of municipal 
officials over citizens. 

“And really, I think the root 
cause is that from the very begin- 
ning, it was said, right away, I’m 
an outsider and Negro Brook is a 
Townshend issue,” Litwin said. 
“Those were the two things that 
were said to me from the very 
beginning. ” 

“And the reality is this, I am 
not an outsider, Alex is not an 
outsider, all Vermonters have a 
say in what things in Vermont 
are named, whether that’s ina 
town or whether that’s in a state 
forest,” he said. “This is public 
land in the public trust.” 

For Litwin, another question 1s 
the importance that people assign 
to being a “native Vermonter.” 

“T think it’s often weaponized 
against BIPOC people, against 
people who don’t look like they 
were born here,” he said. 

Alex Hazzard, also a mem- 
ber of the Rename Negro Brook 
Alliance, characterized the hear- 
ing as a “mess” and expressed 
that the board members had 
“weaponized”’ inclusion. 

“Really pay attention to the 
video of the hearing and watch 
both portions and see how the 
Negro Brook petition has been 
treated differently than other 
geographic renaming petitions,” 
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Direct impacts 

The report also included 
Vermonters’ firsthand ac- 
counts. Students and staff with 
the Center for Research on 
Vermont in the College of Arts 
and Sciences at the University 
of Vermont helped gather the 
accounts through a survey and 
interviews. 

PAI noted that, for many 
who shared their experience, 
the government assistance they 
received during the pandemic 
provided “a breather” for their 
finances, physical health, and 
mental health. 

One respondent, identified as 
Peggy, said, “COVID hit very 
close to home when our land- 
lord died of it. And now we are 
in limbo.” 

According to Peggy, her 
building is being sold, and she 
expects an unaffordable rent 
increase. She said her family’s 
future is uncertain and “doesn’t 
look good at this point in time.” 

“The people that are really 
hurting are the ones that were 
barely getting by before — low- 
income people on disability and 
Social Security,” she added. 

Hannah, a nurse practitioner 
in Windham County, shared that 
she and her wife rely on outside 
caregivers to help care for their 
older son. COVID-19 has made 
this scenario feel risky. At the 
same time, the family’s options 
are limited. 

“So he’s 13, he’s developmen- 
tally disabled, and he doesn’t 
understand, and he’s vulner- 
able. I’m probably less worried 
about his health, because I think 
we will do what we need to do 
to take care of him, but I guess 
it’s all related, right? Like, ’'m 
worried about his health and I’m 


he said. 

Prior to hearing the Alliance’s 
petition, the board considered one 
that sought to name an unnamed 
brook in the Northeast Kingdom 
“Paige Brook.” 

In the hearing, Hazzard said 
that the Alliance had not con- 
sulted local members of the 
Abenaki Tribe. The choice was 
deliberate because the existing 
name of the brook negatively 
referenced Black people, so the 
Alliance wanted instead to choose 
a name that honored a Black per- 
son — in this case, Toby. 

“Tt’s called Negro Brook, and 
it feels like we should, you know, 
focus on Black folks for this one,” 
Hazard said. “So, I found that the 
way that they used that question, 
in particular to be really... to be 
a little jarring,” Hazard added, 
describing it as “intentional in- 
clusivity” that was “weaponized 
against our petition.” 


Ongoing 
conversations 

Broughton supports the 
board’s handling of the Alliance’s 
petition. He added, however, that 
the Alliance’s name change efforts 
missed some early informal steps 
that have helped other petition- 
ers in the past: working with state 
staff and the local community. 

Changing the name of a geo- 
graphic feature in Vermont can 
take anywhere from 18 months 
to five years, he said. 

In most cases, the process be- 
gins with a petitioner reaching 
out to the State Library, often for 
help in maneuvering the process. 
According to Broughton, multiple 
conversations happen between 
staff and the petitioner before 
paperwork is ever filed. 

During this more informal 
process, a lot of potential speed 
bumps are flattened out, he said. 
For example, if the petitioners 
haven’t spoken with the local 
Selectboard, staff might recom- 
mend they do so, Broughton 
added. 

It’s not just the federal govern- 
ment that doesn’t want surprises, 
it seems. 

“What we have found is no one 
likes to be surprised about some- 
thing that happens in their own 
backyard and not have a say, even 
if it’s a good thing, even if it’s a 
wonderful thing to do,” he said. 
“People do want to have input.” 

Staff can’t require petitioners 
to reach out to specific entities or 
do specific research, but they do 
make recommendations, he said. 

In the case of Paige Brook, the 
petition took more than two years 
to come before the board, he said. 
For example, early on, before the 
petition was filed, the petitioners 
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FROM SECTION FRONT 


worried about how my wife and 
Tare going to work and take care 
of him,” Hannah said. 

Andrew, a recent college 
graduate, shared that he couldn’t 
find work after graduating and 
moved home. 

“My savings got depleted 
quite a bit. I ended up moving 
back home to Brandon instead 
of staying up in Burlington like 
my initial plan. Whether the 
economy will be good enough to 
find a job this spring — that’s a 
big worry,” he said. 

Eugene, a computer manufac- 
turing tool operator/program- 
mer and craftsman in Brandon, 
shared that he still has a job but 
that his work week was reduced 
to 32 hours. He wondered if 
the manufacturing company 
he works for will survive the 
pandemic. 

“[ The company] has reduced 
its work force by two-thirds, so 
COVID has hit us pretty hard,” 
he said. 

As the Legislature prepares to 
enter a new biennium, the PAI 
report calls for policies that will 
support lower income and mid- 
dle income households. 

In the report, the PAI staff 
write, “COVID-19 delivers a 
lesson: Government plays a criti- 
cal role not just in responding to 
crisis but in helping people sus- 
tain health, security, and dignity 
in ordinary times.” 

“To redress the inequalities 
that history and our own deci- 
sions have created, we need to 
invest in the public good rather 
than serve narrow interests and 
commit to policies that equita- 
bly share prosperity and advance 
racial and social justice.” 


accidentally tried to name the 
wrong brook. Such mistakes and 
missteps can be remedied infor- 
mally before the formal process 
begins, thus simplifying the of- 
ficial proceedings. 

According to Broughton, the 
Alliance went straight to the pe- 
tition phase without working 
with the State Library’s staff first. 
Many of the questions the board 
is asking now might have been an- 
ticipated and addressed prior to 
filing the petition, he said. 

Likewise, the tension between 
the Alliance and the Townshend 
Historical Society might have also 
been avoided, he added. 

Litwin has said he has done 
due diligence and reached out to 
the Selectboard and Historical 
Society. The Alliance has also 
garnered support from residents 
of Townshend and surrounding 
towns, he said. 

Board Chair Bruce Post has 
served on the board since 2011. 
When asked during the board 
meeting if Litwin had requested 
the Alliance be added to any 
Townshend Selectboard’s meet- 
ing agenda, Litwin said, no. 

Post said that the board will 
schedule the next hearing for the 
Susanna Toby Brook petition at 
the board’s January organizational 
meeting. At that time, the board 
will either put it on the agenda 
for its regular April meeting or 
schedule a separate special meet- 
ing, said Post. 

Based on comments made by 
the board at the December hear- 
ing, members generally expressed 
that the Negro Brook name 
should be changed. It also ap- 
peared that for the members, the 
process is just beginning, and they 
still have unanswered questions. 

One thing the board 1s wait- 
ing on, said Post, 1s a presenta- 
tion from State Library staff and 
Broughton regarding research 
they have conducted and ques- 
tions they may have about the 
name change. 

Broughton believes that mem- 
bers of the Historical Society 
and Selectboard are still open to 
having a conversation with the 
Alliance. 

“We would love to have that 
happen, because I think there are 
some unanswered questions at the 
local level,” he said. “Now, you 
might say, “Well, why are you lis- 
tening to them?’ Well, that is also 
part of our process, the locality 
itself, is to be considered in that.” 

“And just because a locality 
might not put forth an item, there 
at least should be very worthy at- 
tempts to connect with them,” 
he said. 
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The written word 


Youth Essay Contest (Senator Bernie 
Sanders 11th annual State of the Union 
essay contest): Sen. Sanders created this 
contest to give VT high school students an 
opportunity to describe a major issue facing 
our country and propose what they would 
do to solve it. The 250-500 word essays can 
be on any issue of national importance. 
Sanders will enter the essays of the ten 
finalists into the Congressional Record - the 
official archive of the U.S. Congress. 

> "Istarted this essay contest 11 years 
ago to help our students be actively en- 
gaged, no matter where they stand on the 
issues," said Sanders. "This year, our state 
and nation face a health and economic 
crisis caused by the COVID-19 pandemic, 
coupled with a renewed fight for racial jus- 
tice. Many of you have seen family members 
struggle because of lost wages or health 
concerns, you have been asked to learn 
online, and you face a future that may feel 
uncertain. To my mind, the unprecedented 
nature of this time makes it more important 
than ever to hear perspectives and innova- 
tive ideas from you, our young people." 
Over 4,600 students from high schools 
throughout VT have written essays in the 
past 10 years about critically important 
issues, including climate change, access 

to mental health care, the rising cost of 
college, and much, much more. A volunteer 
panel of VT teachers will judge the essays 
on the students’ ability to articulate an is- 
sue and propose a solution, without regard 
to the students’ political views. 

> Through Tuesday, January 12. 

> State of the Union Essay Contest. Infor- 
mation: More info: sanders.senate.gov/ 
stateoftheunion or call 800-339-9834. 


WARDSBORO Winter Book Sale: Hard- 
cover adult fiction, non-fiction, paperback 
young adult, children, audio books and 
DVD's, 

> 10a.m.-2p.m. Mondays and Wednes- 
days; 4-7 p.m. Thursdays. Indoors. Covid 19 
safety precautions need to be followed. 

> Through Thursday, March 18. 

> $2perbook. 

> Wardsboro Public Library, 170 Main 
St. Information: Beth Liller: 802-896-6988, 
wardsboropubliclibrary@gmail.com. 


Community building 


Artist Development Grants - Call for 
Applications: Supporting artists at all 
Stages of their careers to fund activities that 
enhance mastery of an artist's craft or skills/ 
activities that increase the viability of an 
artist's business. Grants also support teach- 
ing artists in developing skills necessary to 
provide instruction in K-12 schools remotely 
during COVID-19 or support aspects of 
creating new work when the activity allows 
you to accept a rare important opportunity. 
Grant amounts range from $250-$1,000. 

> DL this round: 1/11/21. Applications 
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illness/high risk, call Pat to arrange for food 
delivery by a volunteer. 

> Broad Brook Community Center, 

3940 Guilford Center Rd. Information: 

More questions/info: 802-579-1350, 
guilfordcaresvt@gmail.com. 
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Well-being 


LONDONDERRY Ayurveda: Join Lini 
Mazumdar and Kate Logan for a series of 

6 interactive classes which will explore 

and glean the wisdom of Ayurveda to keep 
us healthy and sane through the winter. 
Ayurveda is considered by many scholars 

to be the oldest healing science. Learn 
simple lifestyle practices based on diet, rest, 
exercise, meditation and how to apply these 
daily practices so you can witness profound 
changes in your physical body, emotional 
makeup, mental well-being. 

> 11-12noon. Series continues on Fri- 
days: 2/12, 3/12, 4/9. Check out the website 
for specific monthly topics. 

> Free, 

> Neighborhood Connections, The 
Meeting Place, Rte. 100, 5700 Marketplace 
(across from the p.o.). Information: 802-824- 
4343; neighborhoodconnectionsvt.org/ 
the-meeting-place.html. 


Film and video 


"The New Bauhaus" (2019) (Virtual): 
After being forced into exile by the Nazis, 
radical Hungarian artist Laszlo Moholy-Nagy 
moved to Chicago in 1937 and spearheaded 
"The New Bauhaus," a movement de- 
scended from the famous German school. 
An original Bauhaus member, he took a 
pioneering interdisciplinary mixed-media 
approach to art and design that was vastly 
ahead of its time. 

> With recent retrospectives at The Gug- 
genheim Museum and The Art Institute of 
Chicago, Moholy is receiving recognition he 
never received in his lifetime. Featuring in- 
terviews with Moholy-Nagy’'s daughter and 
an in-depth exploration of his groundbreak- 
ing work, "The New Bauhaus" offers an 
illuminating portrait of a visionary teacher/ 
thinker (89 min.). Trailer: www.youtube. 
com/watch?v=CNGVmRHj8PA. 

> Through Thursday, January 14. 

> Free, 

> Online. RSVP for link (includes 
filmmaker Q&A): epsilonspires. 
org/backlot-cinema-series?utm_ 
source=so&cid=82bbe92f-b96c-4314- 
9b47-61ab307e9ec8. 
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Visual arts 
and shows 


BRATTLEBORO "Precarious 

Shelters: Houses that Hold Us" (Jackie 
Abrams) and "Deportees: A Tribute" 
(Erika Radich): Abrams’ ongoing project is 
designed to raise awareness of the extreme 
range of homes/shelters worldwide and 

in our own communities. It speaks to 
connections between race, class, gender, 
poverty, and asks us to recognize the 

need for mutual learning, support, social 
change. Radich offers 28 monotype collages 
addressing social justice, equality, human 
dignity. "In 1948, 28 Mexican farmworkers 
died in a plane crash in California. This may 
become ‘personal’ to each viewer." 

> Exhibit opens 1/9 from 12 noon-7 p.m. 
Both artists will be on site from 5-7 p.m. 
Exhibits available for viewing in person and 
online: https://mitchellgiddingsfinearts. 
com/current-exhibits. 

> Through Sunday, February 21. 

> Free, 

> Mitchell-Giddings Fine Arts, 183 

Main St. Information: 802-251-8290; 
mitchellgiddingsfinearts.com. 
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Well-being 


W. BRATTLEBORO All Souls Unitarian 
Universalist Sunday Services (Virtual or 
Phone): Our Buddhist friends tell us that 
pain is inevitable, but suffering is optional. 
Could the same be said of fear and anxiety? 
As we gather in this new realm of virtual 
worship, how is it with your soul? Following 
the service there will be a time for virtual 
fellowship - a time for us all to chat on-line. 
So, grab a cup of coffee and your most com- 
fortable chair and we'll see you Sunday! 

> 10a.m. (oralittle earlier) on Sunday 
mornings. Meeting ID: 670 556 039. If you do 
not have internet connection at that time, 
Join by phone. Dial: 312 626 6799 or 929 205 
6099, Meeting ID: 670 556 039. Password: 
741852. 

> All Souls Unitarian Universalist Church, 
29 South St. https://ascvt.org/about-us/ 
contacts/, www.ascvt.org Zoom link: zoom. 
us/j/670556039?pwd=Z0pzM1pzMVAVY 
mxqVUk5WHdHeHYwUTO09#success. 


Community building 


Voices of Real Organic (Virtual): Every 
Sunday in January, you can get tickets for 
a virtual series of talks/panels with over 
50 prominent organic farmers, scientists, 
climate activists. 

> Through Sunday, January 31. 

> Online. Information: 
realorganicsymposium.org. 


BRATTLEBORO Indigo Radio 
(Brattleboro Community Radio) 107.7FM: 









NEWFANE—For the month 
of January, the Crowell Gallery 
at Moore Free Library, 23 West 
St., presents a free exhibit, 
“On the Way By Painting En 
Passant” by C. Peter Erickson. 

In his artist statement, 
Erickson says he applies the 
original French chess definition 
of “passing through” to his art, 
“establishing the world’s imper- 
manence, its placement neither 
here nor there, but somewhere 
along the way.” 

“For many years I was most 
interested in painting with oil 
on canvas, eventually trending 
toward incidental objects caught 
in motion, en passant. For this 
approach, I found airbrush 








photo retouching, to be well 
suited for depicting the world 
moving before my eyes. 

“T find it interesting when 
practical and commercial tech- 
niques such as airbrush, film 
photography, and screen print- 
ing pass through a period of 
obsolescence, to later become 
available for making art. This, 
too, is an expression of the pas- 
sage of time.” 

The airbrush technique he 
employs in his recent work en- 
hances the feeling of moving 
through an event, sometimes 
slowly and gently, and other 
times wildly propelled. 

Erickson attributes his work 
to the fact that he has always 





COURTESY PHOTO 
The paintings of C. Peter Erickson will be on display during January at the 
Crowell Gallery in Newfane. 


Erickson art featured 
at Crowell Gallery 


In 1980, he became an archi- 
tect. Following many years of 
construction project manage- 
ment, he has been biding his 
time by making paintings, un- 
encumbered by the constraints 
of structure and gravity. 

He will be available at the 
gallery on Saturday, Jan. 9 and 
Saturday, Jan. 23, between noon 
and 2 p.m. His work can also be 
found at cpetererickson.com. 

The Crowell Gallery is open 
during library hours: Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 1 to 5 p.m., 
Wednesdays and Fridays, 2 to 
6 p.m., and Saturdays, 10 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. The library maintains 
strict adherence to COVID-19 
guidelines and limits the num- 


evaluated in 3 areas: impact, planning, and Deepening understanding and making techniques, once relegated to liked “making stuff.” ber of patrons to 10. 

budget. Priority given to first time grantees connections! Indigo Radio is a group of 

and proposals for rare or unique opportuni- area educators seeking to learn through 

ties. The Artist Development program has engaging with others in our community 7. h i eDonibree: 
supported 277 VT artists since 2009. For and throughout the world. We talk about gE Ss . — oe aan eas ee 101 


examples of previously funded projects, see 
list of recent grantees. 

> Through Monday, January 11. 

> Vermont Arts Council. Informa- 

tion: Full details and online applica- 

tion: vermontartscouncil.org/ 
artistdevelopment. 
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Community meals 


MARLBORO Marlboro Community 
Food Share: Fill a grocery bag with non- 
perishables and fresh local produce. No 
registration or eligibility needed. This 
weekly opportunity is available to anyone 
who could use an extra bag of groceries or 
knows someone who does. Food will be 
set up in the entry-way to the Center. For 
proper social distancing, enter one person 
at a time. Bring a grocery bag or use ours. 
Masks required. 

P 4:30-5:30 p.m. in the entry-way 

on Thursdays. Deliveries will be made 
through Marlboro Cares for those needing 
assistance (call 802-258-3030 in advance). 
Non-perishable food donations should be 
left at the donation box at the Marlboro 
Post Office. Gardeners and farmers are wel- 
come to donate produce. Wear masks and 


















Well-being 


"Food Choices: Whole Food and Fiber" 
(via Zoom): Today's class focuses on eating 
whole foods, identifying processed foods, 
and incorporating more fiber in the diet 

by making simple changes in our daily 

food choices. We'll also read and interpret 
ingredient labels. 

> 1-3:30p.m. Robin Matathias teaches 
this 5-part series exploring the connection 
between our food choices, food production 
systems, their impacts on both human 

and environmental health. Learn how to 
make decisions about what to eat, how this 
simple daily act can have profound out- 
comes, which food choices can lead to op- 
timal human health while having the least 
environmental impact. Zoom link sent out 
a few days prior to each class. Food Choices 
classes continue 1/16, 1/23, 1/30, 2/6. 

> Free, 

> Zoom. Information: Register: 
802-246-2821 or shareholders@ 
brattleborofoodcoop.coop. 


educational and social issues both globally 
and locally and connecting them to our 
lives and Brattleboro community. 

» Facebook: www.facebook.com/ 
indigoradiowvew. Archive recordings of 
past shows: https://soundcloud.com/user- 
654648353. 

> Brattleboro Community Radio. Infor- 
mation: Stream live: wvew.org. 
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Instruction 


BRATTLEBORO Gymnastic Classes for 
Kids (8 months to 17 years old) 
> Visit www.brattleboro.org. Once on 



















Ideas and education 


The Nature Museum - Wildlife Tracking 
With An Ecological Eye (via Zoom): 

Join local tracker Kyle Rodd to learn the 
fundamentals of animal tracking - one of 
humanity's first sciences. This ecological 
and habitat-based approach will help 
streamline our tracking process and deepen 
awareness of the natural relationships 
unfolding around us. 

> 7p.m. 

» Sliding scale from $0. 

> Zoom. Register: nature-musuem.org. 






WEDNESDAY 


> Webinar. Information: Register: vit. 
org/event/hunting-event. 
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Kids and families 


Honey, | Shrunk the Show! (New England 
Youth Theater - Ages 9-19 via Zoom): Ever 
wish you could do everything - direct, de- 
sign, act, costume, and be on stage crew all 
at the same time? Get out your magnifying 
glass as we're going on a journey into the 
miraculous and mischievous world of Toy 
Theater. Using an ordinary cardboard box, 
participants will create an entire theater 
stage that can fit on a kitchen table! 

> 4-5:30 p.m. Wednesdays and Fridays. 
Once you choose a story to produce in your 
theater - book, play, fairytale, or poem - 
we'll show you how to use simple materials 
and objects from around the house to 
create and costume your ‘actors,' build a set 
& props, develop your own lighting effects. 
Next, we'll guide you through a rehearsal 
exploration. On the last day, we'll present 
these tiny "Toy" shows for each other. 
Basic materials provided, Throughout the 
process, we'll meet exclusively over Zoom 
as a group and for individual coaching with 
David Regan. 


don.freeman@brattleborohospice.org. 
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Ideas and education 


The Wonderful World of Crows & Ravens 
(via Zoom): Crows and their kin area 
raucously entertaining group! From jays to 
ravens to magpies to crows, there's a lot 

to wonder about when it comes to these 
intelligent birds. Bridget Butler shares how 
smart they really are, the difference be- 
tween crows and ravens, and their complex 
social structures. Plus, learn how you can 
contribute to our understanding of the large 
winter roosts of crows through the Crows In 
Vermont project. 

> 7-8p.m. Co-sponsored by Bonnyvale 
Environmental Education Center and the 
Southeastern VT Audubon Society. 

> Free, 

> Zoom. Information: Register: 
secure.|glforms.com/form_ 
engine/s/wQEt33CKWQSpsuj_ 
SSZ8SA?t=1607545138. 


wash hands when harvesting and handling . “1s the page, hover over the "Sport and Recre- : 
food. Fresh produce can be dropped off at Community building ation" tab found on the blue horizonal bar. 4 ote see pated ) To submit ‘your 
the Community Center on Thurs. between 1 BRATTLEBORO Merry Mulch Christmas Anew drop-down menu will appear. Click be Zoom 
and 4 p.m. Leftover produce will be taken to Tree Collection Service (Brattleboro "Recreation and Parks." Covid-19 policies = | Ft ha Bs sh event: calendar@ 
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> Free. endorsed by the VT Dept. of Agriculture and > Through Thursday, February 4. Well-being commonsnews.org 
> Marlboro Community Center, 524 South the NH/VT Christmas Tree Assn. Members P $45.Brattleboro residents, $60 non- Taking Steps Brattleboro - Advance Care 
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will benefit future music department travel. 
> $10 donation. 


staff, and offer suggestions for improving 
library services and programs in the future. 


Champlain Islands. Join Vermont Land 


Zoom meetings and individual Advance 


for you to mark items you would like (brin er Trust, South Hero Land Trust, and Back- Care Planning meetings by phone, Zoom, or 
a veh Another poneek will fill a rs . P Brattleboro Union High School, 131 > Zpun. country Hunters and Anglers to learn about in-person to complete an Advance Directive. 
Fairground Rd. > Free. the history of wildlife conservation in VT Visit www.vtethicsnetwork.org to see forms, 


(bring one) and bring it to porch where you 
will pick it up. Questions, concerns, donate 
groceries/monetary gifts, call Pat Haine: 
802-257-0626. If you cannot come due to 


| wish | had known about collaborative divorce 
before my spouse and | separated. Litigating 
our divorce was one of the hardest things I’ve 
ever done, and it was incredibly difficult for my 
children. This is a much better way. 


COLLABORATIVE 
DIVORCE 


A better way. 


Put our experience to work for you. 


Contact us for a free consultation. 


VG 


Costello, Valente & Gentry 


A Professional Corporation of Lawyers 


Serving Vermont and New Hampshire for more than 30 years 
802-257-5533 | www.cvglawoffice.com 


> Wardsboro Public Library, 170 Main St. 
Information: For log-in and phone details 
visit: wardsboropubliclibrary.org. 


and North America and to hear perspectives 
on hunting from hunter and non-hunter 
stewards of the land. 


Compassion & Convenience 
For All Patients 


ASK ABOUT SAME-DAY APPOINTMENTS 
FIRST-TIME PATIENTS WELCOME 
ON-SITE LAB, X-RAY, AND PHARMACY 
MONDAY - FRIDAY: 7AM — 5PM 


Grace Cottage 


FAMILY HEALTH 
& HOSPITAL 


185 Grafton Rd, Townshend, VT - gracecottage.org - 802-365-4331 


obtain info, ask questions on 1/13/2021. 
> Zoom. More info about Advance Care 
Planning/receive a Zoom meeting invitation 


with more details 


1984 


We are OPEN! 
9:30-5:30 Mon.-Sat.; 11-5 Sun. 


25 ELLIOT STREET 
BRATTLEBORO, VT 
802.254.8160 
ORDER BOOKS ONLINE OR BY EMAIL 
WWW.EVERYONESBKS.COM 
INFO@EVERYONESBKS.COM 
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College news 


¢ Andrew Zuckerman of 
South Londonderry has been 
nominated by U.S. Sen. Bernie 
Sanders, I-Vt., and U.S. Rep. 
Peter Welch, D-Vt., to be a mem- 
ber of the Class of 2025 at the 
US. Naval Academy in Annapolis, 
Md.. Zuckerman was one of 
28 Vermonters who were vet- 
ted and selected by Vermont’s 
Congressional delegation for 
nomination to attend the nation’s 
Service Academies. 


Obituaries 


¢ Carleton Stanley Barnett 
Sr., 87, of Halifax. Died peace- 
fully, surrounded by family, on 
Dec. 24, 2020 at Vernon Green 
Nursing Home. Carleton was born 
Oct. 21, 1933 in Cabot, the sixth 
of nine children born to Ashley 
Charles and Sarah Elizabeth 
(Clarke) Barnett. His parents died 
when he was in his teens and he 
came to Wilmington to live with 
his older sister, Lorainne, and 
her husband, Richard. He grad- 
uated from Wilmington High 
School. Carleton was married 
to Bernice Burnett of Halifax 
in 1956 (Bernice always joked 
she didn’t want to change her 
name much). Within a year, they 
bought a house in the village of 
West Halifax. Sadly, Bernice died 
in 2018, leaving Carleton heart- 
broken. Carleton and Bernice 
raised two children, Carleton Jr. 
and Tammy. Their son prede- 
ceased them in 1991, due toa 
logging accident. In his earlier 
years, Carleton worked at vari- 
ous jobs in the area including the 
New England Box Company, for 
Verne Boyd in his sugaring opera- 
tion, and for Link Haynes, during 
which time he helped in the con- 
struction of the Deerfield Valley 
Health Center. Around 1964, 
he went to work for the Kendall 
Company (later became American 
Fiber and Finishing) and worked 
there until his retirement in 1995. 
Meanwhile, he worked for various 
area people mowing lawns and do- 
ing other tasks for them. Without 
a doubt, his most cherished job 
was as Halifax’s town constable, 
a position he held for about 20 
years. Carleton was a great story- 
teller and loved to get a laugh out 
of anyone he met. Always a lover 
of children, Carleton could always 
be counted on to have cookies on 
the shelf or a dollar in his pocket 
to give out. His childhood home 
remained dear to him and he and 
Bernice made frequent trips “up 
North” with family and friends. 
Carleton loved the outdoors and 
that is where you could find him 
most anytime. Another great 
enjoyment was growing a gar- 
den every year. He would start 
his plants inside, covering every 
available surface. Family waited 
anxiously every summer for the 
“best tomatoes in town.” He was 
especially pleased when his son 
built a sugarhouse on his prop- 
erty around 1988. And he was 
very pleased when his grandson, 
Ben, decided to dismantle the 
sugarhouse and reconstruct it on 
his nearby property. He loved be- 
ing involved in whatever project 
was going on. Even after his eye- 
sight started to fail, he would go 
along with his grandson, Ross, to 
help on projects. If he could find 
a way to help someone, he would. 
Bernice and Carleton always had 
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HUMANE SOCIETY 


Make a friend 


an open-door policy and showed 
hospitality to all. If you went 
away from their home hungry, 
it was your own fault. Carleton 
and Bernice loved to travel and 
took trips west to see family. In 
2002, they joined Tammy and 
her family on a trip to the Grand 
Canyon. In 1989, they took a trip 
to Florida with their daughter and 
family and Carleton immediately 
fell in love with the fact he could 
be outdoors year around. They 
purchased a home on that very 
trip and spent the next 26 winters 
enjoying time there. They sold the 
home in 2014 due to Bernice’s 
failing health. Carleton is survived 
by his daughter, Tammy Lacey 
and husband Daniel; his late son’s 
wife, Barbara Brown and hus- 
band, Francis; five grandchildren 
and seven great-grandchildren. 
He is also survived by his sister, 
Lorainne Parsons and husband, 
Richard; a sister-in-law, Madeline 
Burnett; a very special cousin, 
Marjorie Greaves; and numerous 
nieces and nephews. In addition 
to his wife and son, he was prede- 
ceased by brothers Robert (Jim), 
William, Ashley (Paul), Elwin, 
and Philip; and sisters Louise and 
Madeline. MEMORIAL INFORMA- 
TION: Services and a time of re- 
membrance are being planned 
for late spring 2021. Donations 
to Vernon Green Nursing Home 
Activities Fund, 61 Greenway 
Drive, Vernon, VT 05354, or to 
the West Halifax Fire Dept., PO. 
Box 27, West Halifax, VT 05358. 
To share a memory or send con- 
dolences, visit atamaniuk.com. 

¢ Beth Yeskel Greene, 70, 
of Wilmington. Died peacefully 
Dec. 26, 2020 at her home, fol- 
lowing a long courageous fight 
with Parkinson’s Disease. She was 
born Sept. 11, 1950, in Newark, 
N.J., the daughter of Stanley and 
Evelyn Yeskel, and grew up in 
Maplewood, N.J. Beth graduated 
from Columbia High School and 
received a Bachelor’s degree from 
George Washington University. 
Beth fell in love with Vermont 
and moved here in late 1973. 
She met her beloved husband, 
John Greene, when her car broke 
down and they were married in 
1975. They celebrated 45 years 
of marriage this year. Together, 
they ran the family business, 
Greene’s Service Center, where 
she was the office manager. While 
working at the service station, she 
also worked at Marlboro School, 
Dover School, residential schools 
for adolescents, and Brattleboro 
Memorial Hospital. Beth was in- 
volved in many organizations and 
community events, including the 
Wilmington School Board for 10 
years, nine of which she was the 
chair, Deerfield Valley Rotary 
Club for 14 years, Wilmington 
PTC, Wilmington/Whitingham 
Leadership Project, Booster Club, 
and organizer of the pet show at 
the Deerfield Valley Farmers’ 
Day Fair. She was a member of 
the Eastern Star and was an in- 
volved member of the Brattleboro 
Area Jewish Community, teach- 
ing Hebrew school and leading 
services, and also was a member 
of the Temple of the Presence. 
Her most favorite role was that of 
Mom and Nana. Beth was a tal- 
ented artist, loved her gardens and 
sunsets from home, enjoyed lakes 
and boating, swimming in pools, 
dancing, traveling, planning and 
hosting parties, getting ice cream 
with her caregivers, and making 
her friends and family laugh. Beth 
was a light of love and kindness to 
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all she met. She was predeceased 
by her parents, in-laws Robert 
and Evelyn Greene, brother-in- 
law Joel Greene, and sister in law 
Jill Yeskel. She is survived by her 
husband, daughter Jessica (Barker 
Willard) of Wilmington, grand- 
son Matthew Hammond, broth- 
ers Barry Yeskel and Peter Yeskel 
(Candace), many nieces and neph- 
ews, and her dog, Jojo. MEMORIAL 
INFORMATION: Services and burial 
will be private, with a celebration 
of life planned for a later date. 
Donations to the Deerfield Valley 
Rotary Club in care of Covey- 
Allen & Shea Funeral Home, PO. 
Box 215, Wilmington, VT 05363. 
To send the family personal con- 
dolences, visit sheafuneralhomes. 
com. 
i * Paul 
Harrington 
Kinney, 90, of 
® Newfane. Died 
| Aug. 1, 2020 at 
Mirabel Lodge 
in Forestville, 
wi Calif. Paul was 
born in Worcester, Mass., on 
May 8, 1930. He joined the Navy 
in 1947 and fought in the Korean 
War. He served as a Seabee on 
the Pacific islands of Guam and 
Saipan and was certified as a con- 
struction equipment operator. 
He reenlisted and spent the re- 
mainder of his service at Adak, 
the Naval Operating Base on 
the Aleutian Islands of Alaska, 
clearing the runway and unload- 
ing returning planes. He was 
honorably discharged and re- 
ceived a Good Conduct Medal in 
1952. Paul spent most of his life 
in Newfane with his wife, Sylvia 
B. Kinney. He was employed as a 
linotype operator at American- 
Stratford Book Press for over 
25 years. Previously, he worked 
at American Optical and later 
he drove school bus for Laidlaw 
in Brattleboro. After leaving 
Vermont, he spent 12 years with 
his childhood friend, Joanne 
Lippencott, in Cornelius, N.C. 
In 2016, he moved to Santa Rosa, 
Calif., to live with his daughter 
Melissa, who cared for him until 
his death. Paul was always eager 
to help the neighbors and was 
generous with the vegetables and 
flowers he grew, giving them away 
to anyone who came by. He loved 
animals, especially birds, and 
spent his free time hiking in the 
mountains and swimming in the 
streams of Vermont. He is sur- 
vived by his former wife, Sylvia 
B. Kinney; daughters Amelia 
and Melissa,; two grandchildren 
and two great-grandchildren; and 
numerous nieces and nephews. 
MEMORIAL INFORMATION: None 
provided. 
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1 = 1934 in Bellows 
74 the daughter of Patrick and 
Helen (Donegan) Lawlor, and sis- 
ter of Patty Bullock of Guilford. 
She was married at age 22 to Merl 
C. Larmie Jr., who predeceased 
her in 2002. Mary Helen was a 
dedicated mother first and fore- 
most. She treasured her children 
and grandchildren, embracing 
every moment with them. At age 
83, she left her longtime home in 
Brattleboro to relocate to Hoover, 
Ala., to be close to her cherished 
grandchildren, Riley and Spencer 
Drouin, and imparting on them 


PETS AVAILABLE 
FOR ADOPTION 


for life. 


916 West River Road, 


Brattleboro, VT 


802-254-2232 
View pets at: wchs4pets.org 


» Valley is shy when you 

) )) first meet her, but she will 

| be in your lap in no time. 

She loves to snuggle and 

play. AS a puppy, she is 

open and ready to learn 

to live with other dogs 

| or cats. She was not 

housebroken in her first home, and it is a 

hard skill to learn in the shelter, so she will 

need a patient family to introduce her to proper 
home etiquette. 


eS 


with another cat if 


Mountain is shy when you 
first meet him, but once 
he gets comfortable, he 
loves to snuggle and play. 
Like his sister Valley, he 
was not housebroken in 
his first home, and it is a 
hard skill to learn in the 
shelter, so he will need a patient family to 
introduce him to proper home etiquette. As a 
puppy, Mountain is ready and eager to learn 
how to live with other dogs and cats. 


Hello new friend, I’m Monterey 
Jack! With all the changes around 
me I’ve been a bit reserved but once 
| get to know you I’m a lovebug- | 
even like belly rubs! | will need a 
quiet home that can give me the 
time and patience to adjust to a new 
environment. | may be able to live 
we get a chance to meet gradual. 


Dogs and kids would be new so everyone should be 
cat-savvy and respectful. 


Hi there, I’m Sly! I’m a friendly guy 
who was brought to WCHS because 
my owner had too many cats. Since 
coming to WCHS | seem to enjoy 
petting from my human friends after 
developing trust. | should go to a 
home with an experienced cat owner 
as | do tend to bite or swat when 


over-excited. The staff can tell you more about how to 
help me with this behavior when you come visit! | do 
not seem to like other animals so | would prefer to be 
the only pet in an adults only home. I’d love to meet 
you, come visit me soon! 


This space is graciously sponsored by: 


NEeSTOP 


- Country Pet Supply 


onestopcountrypet.com 


648 Putney Road 
Brattleboro, VT 


802.257.3700 
149 Emerald St 
Keene, NH 
603.352.9200 





her unique combination of hon- 
est frankness, sensibility, and zest 
for life. Even in her last days, she 
again would prove to be the un- 
selfish person we know, love and 
will miss terribly. She 1s survived 
by her four children, Merl C. 
Larmie III of Manchester, N.H., 
Jill (Kip) Record of Dummerston, 
Lynn (Daryl) Bucossi of East 
Dover, and Juli (Tim) Drouin 
of Hoover, Ala. A family friend 
described her as a force of na- 
ture and a fountain of knowl- 
edge on how to lead a great life. 
Her most often overlooked, but 
enduring. quality was her abil- 
ity to listen, hearing a problem 
or complaint unfold, and then 
provide just enough guidance. 
Always the optimist, her family 
often said she looked at life with 
a “rainbows and butterflies” at- 
titude. Fiercely independent, she 
was kind and caring, exemplify- 
ing these qualities in her daily ac- 
tivities. Never out of fashion, she 
valued hard work, character, and 
integrity and chose to surround 
herself with those who met her 
high standards. MEMORIAL INFOR- 
MATION: A family gathering will 
be held in the summer of 2021 
where her ashes will be combined 
with her husband’s and spread in 
North Myrtle Beach, S.C., a place 
where they spent many happy 
family Occasions during their life 
together. Donations to Friends of 
the Valley Foundation, PO. Box 
1641, Wilmington, VT 05363, or 
online at friendsofdeerfieldvalley. 


org. 
| ae “| ¢ Carol 
o Margaret 


Levin, 79, of 
_ Brattleboro. 
' Died on Dec. 
26, 2020, the 
day after her 
birthday. Born 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., on Dec. 25, 
1941, she was the daughter of 
the late Herbert J. Levin, MD and 
Margaret Clara Matuschak Levin. 
Carol graduated from Rostraver 
High School in Belle Vernon, 
Pa., and went on to graduate 
from Thiel College in Greenville, 
Pa., with a bachelor’s degree 
from the D.T. Watson School of 
Physiatrics. For two years, she 
worked as a physical therapist at 
the Helen Hayes Rehabilitation 
Hospital in West Haverstraw, 
N.Y., and then in 1966 joined 
Project HOPE, a global health 
organization. Asa member of the 
Project HOPE medical team, she 
worked as a physical therapist pro- 
viding services in the countries of 
Nicaragua and Colombia. In 1968, 
she settled in Philadelphia and 
continued her physical therapy ca- 
reer at a neighborhood health care 
center. In the early 1970s, Carol 
became actively involved with the 
Philadelphia Folk Song Society, 
helping to organize their annual 
Folk Festival. Her love of folk 
music and of the state of Vermont 
prompted a move to Brattleboro 
in 1974, where she opened the 
Chelsea House Folklore Center 
in West Brattleboro, a music 
venue that operated until 1981. 
In September 1979, Carol Levin 
married Richard Gottlieb in a 
ceremony at the Chelsea House. 
Making their home in Guilford, 
they established Sunnyside Solar, 
a solar energy installation com- 
pany. In 2002, she and Richard re- 
ceived the NESEA Distinguished 
Service Award for their contribu- 
tions to the field of solar energy. 
Carol was involved in a number 
of community activities that in- 
cluded serving on the board of 
the New England Coalition on 
Nuclear Pollution, organizing 
contra dances, and volunteering 
for the Guilford Gazette. Carol 
was predeceased by her beloved 
husband Richard in 2012. She 
is survived by her son, Reuben 
J. Gottlieb of Brattleboro. She 
is also survived by siblings Ruth 
Levin and her husband, Michael 
Snedecor, of Volcano, Hawaii; 
James Levin and his wife, Sandra, 
of Encinitas, Calif; Paula Levin of 
Cardiff, Calif.; Harriet Levin of 
Hadley, Mass.; Edward Levin and 
his wife, Risa Hiller, of Chapel 
Hill, N.C.; and Susan Levin and 
her husband, Charles Hoot, of 
Maryville, Mo., as well as by her 
beloved nieces and nephews and 
their children, many cousins, 
and a wide network of friends. 
MEMORIAL INFORMATION: A 
service and interment was held 
Dec. 29 at the Brattleboro Area 
Jewish Community Cemetery. A 
video of the service is at youtu. 
be/4kIMMZ3jYyw. Donations to 
Groundworks Collaborative, PO. 
Box 370, Brattleboro, VT 05302; 
the Brattleboro Area Jewish 
Community, PO. Box 2353, West 
Brattleboro, VT 05303; the New 
England Coalition, PO. Box 
545, Brattleboro, VT 05302; 
the Guilford Gazette, in care 
of Guilford Free Library, 4024 
Guilford Center Rd., Guilford, 
VT 05301; or to the charity of 
one’s choice. 

¢ Ann Austin MacGregor, 
93, of Sarasota, Fla., and a former 
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resident of Wellesley, Mass. Died 
Dec. 23, 2020 in the comfort 
of her home. She was born in 
Worcester, Mass., on Feb. 28, 
1927, the daughter of Elvira 
(Goulson) Austin and Francis 
M. Austin. She was a gradu- 
ate of Classical High School in 
Springfield, Mass., and The 
College of New Rochelle, grad- 
uating with honors in 1948. She 
was a loving wife and mother 
who created a gracious and beau- 
tifully decorated home for her 
family. She enjoyed the many 
years she worked part-time at 
John Douglas in Wellesley, often 
kidding that she spent her entire 
paycheck buying beautiful clothes 
for the family. She was an avid 
tennis player and created many 
beautiful needlepoint pieces. 
She was a true Lilly Pulitzer girl 
and loved shopping as well as 
a chilled glass of Chardonnay. 
She loved the Scottish terri- 
ers she shared many years with 
and was a true dog lover. Ann 
was the beloved wife of the late 
Frederick Morse MacGregor, Jr. 
with whom she spent 62 won- 
derful years of marriage. They 
traveled the world together on 
tours and cruises and enjoyed a 
wonderful life in Sarasota where 
they moved in January 1990 
upon Fred’s retirement. They 
loved the Florida lifestyle where 
they had numerous friends and 
made many happy memories. 
Ann leaves her beloved daughter, 
Sandra O’Brien and her husband, 
John, of Lynn, Mass.; her daugh- 
ter-in-law, Anna MacGregor of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; and granddaugh- 
ters Ashley Elizabeth O’Brien and 
Alexis MacGregor. She also leaves 
her brother, Francis M. Austin, 
Jr. and his wife, Dr. Virginia 
Weldon Austin, of St. Louis, 
Mo. She was predeceased by her 
son, Frederick (Greg) Morse 
MacGregor, III. MEMORIAL IN- 
FORMATION: Graveside com- 
mittal rites and burial will be 
conducted in the Austin fam- 
ily lot in St. Michael’s Parish 
Cemetery in Brattleboro. Services 
will be private due to COVID-19 
restrictions. Donations to the 
Sloan Kettering Memorial Cancer 
Center, P.O. Box 27106, New 
York, NY 10087-7106. To share 
a memory or send messages of 
condolence, visit atamaniuk.com. 
¢ Allen Myrick, 90, for- 
merly of Brattleboro. The 
son of Kenneth and Hester 
Eppens Myrick, he was born in 
Cambridge, Mass., on July 29, 
1930. He grew up in Medford, 
Mass., where he attended pub- 
lic schools. He graduated from 
Phillips Academy in Andover, 
Mass., in 1948; from Harvard 
College in 1952, and from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1955. He 
married Judith Cross in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba in 1954 and, three 
years later, Allen and Judith were 
commissioned as missionar- 
ies in South Africa, where Allen 
taught in theological schools in 
Modderpoort and Alice from 1958 
to 1968. Returning from South 
Africa, Allen served as minister of 
the Whitneyville Congregational 
Church, Hamden, Conn., and the 
United Church of Christ of Kent, 
Ohio. In 1984, the Myricks were 
appointed to missionary service 
by the United Church of Christ, 
and worked in the newly inde- 
pendent country of Zimbabwe, 
where Allen did lay training work 
and local parish ministry from 
1984 to 1994. In 1994, they re- 
tired, living first in Minnesota 
and then in Brattleboro. In 2014, 
the Myricks moved to Covenant 
Village of Cromwell, Conn. In 
retirement, Allen volunteered 
with various local organiza- 
tions, including Brattleboro Area 
Affordable Housing, Brattleboro 
Pastoral Counseling Center, and 
the Brattleboro Justice Center. 
He was an active member of 
Centre Congregational Church 
in Brattleboro and, since 2016, 
of First Church of Christ in 
Middletown, Conn. Allen was a 
loving, compassionate man who 
was an avid reader and loved gar- 
dening. He also led many theo- 
logical study and prayer groups, 
and was a leader amongst min- 
isters. Allen is survived by his 
loving wife of 66 years, Judith 
Myrick; his three children, Becky 
Myrick, Helen Davis and her hus- 
band, Dale, and Philip Myrick 
and his wife, Thea; and six grand- 
children, Jessie Myrick, Krista 
Maruca, Hannah Davis, Cameron 
Davis, Alyona Myrick, and Denis 
Myrick. He is survived by three 
sisters, Katherine Mulhern, Helen 
LaFleur, and Debbie Martin. 
MEMORIAL INFORMATION: Gifts 
may be made in his memory to 
Wider Church Ministries, United 
Church of Christ, 700 Prospect 
Ave., Cleveland, OH, 44115. 


¢ John “Big John” Scott, 


59, of Jacksonville. Died Dec. 
22, 2020, due to complications re- 
sulting from COVID-19. Born on 
Dec. 24, 1960, John was just shy 
of his 60th birthday when died. 
Big John was an avid motorcyclist 





with a passion for classic vehicles, 
guitars, and a cold beer. He was a 
carpenter by trade, though had 
retired in recent years due to a 
worksite injury. He was currently 
living in Jacksonville ,but had also 
lived in different parts of Vermont 
and Massachusetts throughout 
his life. The reason for his nick- 
name of “Big John” was obvious 
— he looked big and tough. But 
anyone who knew John would 
say that underneath his tough 
exterior, John had a huge heart 
of gold and would go out of his 
way to help anyone in any way he 
could. Big John was really just a 
big softie who loved animals (es- 
pecially dogs) and spending time 
with his family and friends. He 
was a great son, brother, friend, 
uncle, and so much more. He 
was predeceased by his mother, 
Janet (Erikson) Scott. He leaves 
behind his father .Ronald Scott 
and his partner Barbara Cheda 
of Plainfield, Mass.; brothers 
Todd Scott and his wife, Bonnie, 
of Easthampton, Mass., and Eric 
Scott and his wife, Caitlyn, of 
Seattle, Wash.; nieces Samantha 
Scott and Monica Martinez and 
nephews Reilly Scott, Keanu 
Martinez, and Jordan Martinez, as 
well as many cousins, aunts, un- 
cles, and dear friends. MEMORIAL 
INFORMATION: There will be no 
calling hours or funeral for the 
time being. A celebration of life 
for John will be held at a later date, 
once it is safe to do so. 
/)  ¢ John M. 
Skibniowsky, 
Le e, 90, of Vernon. 
oy # Died Dec. 18, 
‘ame < 2020 at Vernon 
Green Nursing 
Se Home. He was 
> . nN born in Vernon 
on June 17, 1930, the son of Peter 
and Mary (Chudzik) Skibniowsky. 
John was educated in Vernon 
schools and was a 1949 graduate 
of Mt. Hermon School in Gill, 
Mass. He attended the University 
of Vermont, but was drafted into 
the Army, where he served two 
years in Germany as a dental as- 
sistant. He was married to Stella 
Pokrywka on June 16, 1962 in 
Hinsdale, N.H. Early in life, he 
worked as produce manager for 
Grand Union in several northern 
Vermont communities. He later 
worked at the Northfield Mount 
Hermon School until he became 
a postal employee for the U.S. 
Postal Service, from which he re- 
tired in 1987. He served the town 
of Vernon as Health Officer for 
more than 25 years. He was very 
active in the Vernon community 
and was also very active at St. 
Patrick’s Church in Northfield, 
Mass. He loved gardening, and 
acting as a clown. John was quiet 
patient man with a twinkle in his 
eye and laughter in his heart. He 
enjoyed working with people and 
music, especially jazz and polka. 
Most of all, he enjoyed working 
in the garden, nature, and chil- 
dren. He also enjoyed going to the 
casinos and playing the slot ma- 
chines. He and his wife traveled 
extensively during early retire- 
ment, visiting many places around 
the world, with Antarctica being 
his most favorite. In his memory, 
please pass on a kindness or smile 
to someone who least expects it. 
He is survived by his wife Stella. 
He is also survived by several 
nieces and nephews in including 
Mellisa Allen who was very special 
to him. MEMORIAL INFORMATION: 
Due to COVID-19, there will be 
a memorial www. kidderfuneral- 
arc 






* jean 
), Elaine Wilson, 
» 85, of Newfane. 
¥. Died on Dec. 
27, 2020, with 
her family by 
| her side. Born 
Oct. 19, 1935 
in Manchester Conn., she was 
the last of seven siblings of 
Burton and Gertrude (Carey) 
Halladay. Jean was a 1953 gradu- 
ate of Brattleboro Union High 
School and had been employed 
at the Holstein Association in 
Brattleboro. She was co-owner 
of Rick Wilson Builder and the 
Newfane Greenhouse & Nursery 
with her husband and the love 
of her life, Richard A. Wilson, 
whom she married in 1960. Jean 
was a member of the Newfane 
Congregational Church, where 
she was a member of the Bell 
Choir. She was also was very ac- 
tive in her community. She is 
survived by her husband; her 
son Jay Wilson and his wife, 
Samantha; four grandsons, three 
great- grandsons (with another 
due in March), and many nieces 
and nephews. MEMORIAL IN- 
FORMATION: Services will be 
private. Donations to Newfane 
Congregational Church, P.O. 
Box 27, Newfane, VT 05345, 
or NewBrook Volunteer Fire & 
Rescue, P.O. Box 77, Newfane, 
VT 05345. To send the family con- 
dolences, visit sheafuneralhomes. 
com. 


Milestones are published as community news at no cost to families, thanks to financial support of our members 
and advertisers. Send them to news@commonsnews.org. hough we ask that content for this column be sent by 
Friday at 5 p.m., we will do our best to include late obituaries. Please alert the newsroom at 802-246-6397 for 
post-deadline urgent submissions. We will always do our best to accommodate contributors in their time of grief. 
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AROUND 
THE TOWNS 


Everyone Eats! paused 
for lack of funding 


SPRINGFIELD — The 
Vermont Everyone Eats program 
that has provided free restaurant 
to-go meals to Vermonters in 
Brattleboro, Bellows Falls, and 
other towns since August was put 
on hold Dec. 31. 

Everyone Eats! engaged more 
than 170 Vermont farms and food 
producers, played a key role in 
keeping more than 150 restau- 
rants in business, and provided 
more than 500,000 meals to 
members of communities in all 
14 Vermont counties. 

The program was funded 
this year through the federal 
CARES Act via a grant from 
Vermont Agency of Commerce 
and Community Development 
to Southeastern Vermont 
Community Action (SEVCA), 
and partnerships with 14 com- 
munity hubs around Vermont. 

According to a news release, 
program partners say they would 
like to continue and are working 
to identify new sources of fund- 
ing for 2021. 

“This program was born 
through a collaboration of law- 
makers, state agencies, nonprof- 
its, and grassroots organizers,” 
said Jean Hamilton, Everyone 
Eats! statewide coordinator. 
“Our partnerships continue to 
be strong, and we are optimis- 
tic about relaunching Everyone 
Eats! with a new funding source 
ASAP.” 


Vermont Foodbank 
revives Farmers 

to Families food 
box program 


BARRE — Thanks to gen- 
erous community support, the 
Vermont Foodbank will extend 
the Farmers to Families Food 
Box program into January and 
February, independent of the 
US. Department of Agriculture. 

In partnership with the Abbey 
Group, a food service firm serv- 
ing schools and institutions, food 
boxes will continue to be avail- 
able at multiple daily food dis- 
tributions throughout the state 
through February. 

To keep wait times to a mini- 
mum, reservations will be re- 
quired for the distributions. 

To register and see the dates and 
locations, visit humanresources. 
vermont.gov/food-help or call 
802-476-0316 for assistance. 
Distributions are scheduled for 
Jan. 11 in Brattleboro and Jan. 
14 in Bennington. 

Each reservation will receive 
one box with approximately 30 
pounds of food, including fresh 
produce, dairy products, and 
meat. 

“You are welcome to pick up 
food for other families who are 
not able to make it to the pickup 
site; just be sure to make a sepa- 
rate reservation for each house- 
hold you would like to pick up 
for,” program organizers write. 


BUHS Merry Mulch 
program returns 


for 30th year 


BRATTLEBORO — The 
Brattleboro Union High School 
Music Department is again offer- 
ing the Merry Mulch Christmas 
tree collection service to residents. 

This program, in its 30th year, 
takes place on three Saturdays, 
Jan. 9, 16, and 23. It is endorsed 
by the Vermont Department of 
Agriculture as well as the New 
Hampshire Vermont Christmas 
Tree Association. 





Members of the band and cho- 
rus will transport undecorated 
trees from homes to a commu- 
nity garden in West Brattleboro, 
where they will be chipped into 
mulch to be used by the garden- 
ers. Since the town does not of- 
fer curbside pick-up of trees, the 
service saves residents the hassle 
of personally disposing of them. 

A $10 donation is suggested. 

All pick-ups must be pre-ar- 
ranged by calling 802-829-0890, 
802 254-6757, or 802-254-7602 
at least two days prior to your de- 
sired date. 

Proceeds will benefit future 
music department travel. 


Dummerston Cares 
creates COVID 


Relief Fund 


DUMMERSTON — 
Dummerston Cares recently 
created a relief fund to help ease 
the burden of those in the com- 
munity affected financially by the 
COVID-19 pandemic. 

Residents whose financial sit- 
uation has been negatively af- 
fected by the pandemic may 
request $200 per household from 
the fund. Requests can be made 
monthly. 

Funds will be available only as 
long as donations continue to re- 
plenish the fund. 

To request the funds, email 
info@dummerstoncares.org, write 
to Dummerston Cares, PO. Box 
302, West Dummerston, VT 
(5357, or leave a message at 802- 
257-5800. A board member will 
call about the request. 

Those requesting funds should 
explain how their financial situa- 
tion has been affected by the pan- 
demic, and to be sure they include 
their name, address, and phone 
number in their communication. 

Find out more at 
dummerstoncares.org. 


VeggieVanGo offers 
free produce, local 
food in Brattleboro, 
Townshend 


VeggieVanGo is a program 
through the Vermont Foodbank 
that gives people free produce and 
local food to take home. 

In Brattleboro, distribution oc- 
curs in the parking lot across the 
street from the main entrance to 
Brattleboro Union High School 
(131 Fairground Rd.) from 10 to 
11:30-a:m: 

Distribution has been sched- 
uled for Friday, Jan. 22, and 
Mondays to follow: Feb. 1, Feb. 
15, March 1, March 15, April 5, 
April 19, May 3, May 17, June 7, 
and June 21. For more informa- 
tion, call 802-254-3730. 

Distribution in Townshend, 
hosted by Grace Cottage Family 
Health & Hospital, will now take 
place on the second Wednesday of 
the month, at the same time, noon 
to 1 p.m., and the same location, 
the lower parking lot of Leland & 
Gray Middle High School. 

VeggieVanGo will appear in 
Townshend on Jan. 13, Feb. 10, 
and March 10. For more informa- 
tion, call 802-365-9109. 

The program’s goal is to help 
people obtain fresh fruits and 
vegetables to sustain a healthy 
lifestyle. All are welcome, and no 
income requirements, registra- 
tion, or paperwork 1s required to 
participate. You may ask someone 
to pick up on your family’s behalf. 

Both locations will use a drive- 
through distribution, and partici- 
pants are asked to stay in their 
vehicles. If you are walking, see a 
Vermont Foodbank associate first, 
but make sure to stay 6 feet back. 


LORI FRANDINO 
ANTIQUE & VINTAGE ORIENTAL RUGS 
Good selection of older rugs, many with slight to 
moderate wear and very affordable. 
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Our Own In-house Installation Team 
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972 Putney Road, Unit 3, Brattleboro, VT 
www.lawtonfloordesign.com 802-254-9303 
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BDCC’s Business Succession Program 
seeks to match buyers, sellers 


BRATTLEBORO—People 
ages 60 and older own nearly a 
third of private businesses in 
southeastern Vermont. Many lack 
a succession plan. 

Concerned about the poten- 
tial consequences of loss of busi- 
nesses and jobs, the Brattleboro 
Development Credit Corporation 
(BDCC) is focusing on succession 
planning. 

With a grant from USDA Rural 
Business Development, this fall 
BDCC launched REGENER8, 
a program to support business 
owners seeking an exit and pro- 
spective business buyers seeking 
an exciting opportunity. 

“We became focused on this 
issue a few years ago because of 
the risk but also because of the 
tremendous opportunity busi- 
ness ownership offers to indi- 
viduals,” R.T. Brown, who runs 
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“Room 104” producer Eslyn 


REGENERS8, said in a news 
release. 

“Small companies play a huge 
role in our economy. What’s re- 
ally special about this program is 
it’s the first time we’ve set out to 
support both sides of the deal,” 
said Brown, the director of busi- 
ness acceleration and community 
capital development at BDCC. 

Vermont is known for high 
levels of entrepreneurship. But 
with an aging population, many 
small business owners are near- 
ing retirement. 

More than 500 businesses and 
5,000 jobs in the Windham region 
are estimated to be affected in the 
coming decade. Businesses owned 
by boomer entrepreneurs tend to 
be larger and have more employ- 
ees. This means a large share of 
the economy is at risk if succes- 
sion is not successful. 


Preparation for ownership 
transition takes time and, in 
many cases, expert assistance. 
Often, entrepreneurs find them- 
selves desiring a quick exit, espe- 
cially if events such as illness or 
COVID-19 create hardship. But 
if a business isn’t ready for sale 
or a buyer is not identified and 
ready, succession can fail and re- 
sult in stalled retirement plans or 
even business closure. 

On Thursday, Jan. 14, BDCC 
will hold an information session 
for potential business buyers. 

Participants include Don 
Jamison from the Vermont 
Employee Ownership Center, 
Tammy Richards from Country 
Business Inc. (the region’s top 
business brokers), and Attorney 
David Dunn of Phillips, Dunn, 
Shriver & Carroll in Brattleboro. 

An event that BDCC recently 
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held for sellers recently covered 
the role of brokers and other 
technical assistance providers 
such as lawyers and accountants. 

Multiple scenarios were out- 
lined, from transition to family 
members or to employees, as well 
as purchase by an outside individ- 
ual or entity. The event featured 
William Daley, owner of Vermont 
Country Deli, who provided an 
inside, up-close view of the busi- 
ness sale process. 

Potential business buyers are 
invited to attend the training 
event on Jan. 14, from 10 a.m. to 
noon, via Zoom. You can register 
at brattleborodevelopment.com, 
or contact Brown at rtbrown@ 
brattleborodevelopment.com or 
802-257-7731, ext.221. 
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PUBLICATION OF THE CROSSWORD IS UNDERWRITTEN BY 


Brattleboro Tire 


558 Putney Rd., Brattleboro * 254-5411 


5Q9 


“up to 5 qts 


*($3.00 disposal fee) Most cars. Special diesel oil & filter extra. 
Call for appt. Offer ends 1/31/21. No other discounts apply. 
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FREE 
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WINTER WEATHER IS HERE | 


WINTER TIRES 
BUY 3 GET 1 FREE ! 


Tire shipments 


coming in daily! 


Valid through 1/31/21 


VT State Yellow ele rere ded #2 
IS DUE NOW 
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FRI-TUE, 1/8-1/12 


WONDER WOMAN 
(1984) 
2:40 PM SAT & SUN MATINEES 
6:40 PM NIGHTLY 


I AYN 
PG- Fe) 


MONSTER 
HUNTER 
2:50 PM SAT & SUN MATINEES 
6:50 PM NIGHTLY 


Nm 49 
PG-19 


NEWS OF THE 
WORLD PG-13 
3 PM SAT & SUN MATINEES 
7 PM NIGHTLY 





BRAT TLEBORO— “Lois 
Dodd is a wonder, working hap- 
pily and productively still at 93,” 
says Eric Aho of his friend and 
fellow artist. “When you meet 
Lois, you will see she’s in no rush. 
She sets a deliberate pace, and you 
can see it in the unhurried nature 
of her painting.” 

Dodd will speak with Aho in 
an online conversation about her 
life and work on Tuesday, Jan. 
19, at 7 p.m. 

This event is presented in 
connection with the Brattleboro 
Museum & Art Center (BMAC) 
exhibit “Figuration Never Died: 
New York Painterly Painting, 
1950-1970,” curated by Karen 
Wilkin and featuring the work 
of Dodd and nine of her con- 
temporaries. The exhibition 
focuses on artists from this some- 
times-overlooked countermove- 
ment. For more information, visit 
brattleboromuseum.org. 

“Lois has long been admired 
by painters, both for her teaching 
and for her artwork,” Aho said in 
a news release. “She’s achieved 


THE ARTS 


BMAC hosts online 
conversation with 
Lois Dodd and Eric Aho 


something of a cult following.” 

Aho attributed Dodd’s acclaim 
in large part to her long career 
and also to what Wilkin calls her 
“young-looking paintings.” 

“No gimmicks,” Aho said. 
“No concern for fashion. No 
overreaching. Just her honest 
painterly response to visual cu- 
riosity — marked by a rare and 
special clarity.” 

Dodd’s works are in permanent 
collections throughout the United 
States, including the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, the 
Museum of Modern Art, and the 
Cooper Union. 

In 1952, she was one of the 
five founding members of the 
Tanager Gallery, an artist-run 
exhibition space on 10th Street 
in New York City. 

“Since that time, she’s been an 
important part of the New York 
scene,” Aho said, “aligned espe- 
cially among those painters who 
took on figuration at the height of 
abstract expressionism.” 

“Dodd paints her every- 
day surroundings in the places 
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WE ARE OPEN AND HERE TO HELP 


Please follow all guidance from the State of Vermont 
Stay safe and shop local this season! 


802-365-4333 


HARDWARE, LUMBER, SHOWROOM 
551 Rt. 30 ¢ Newfane,VT 


Benjamin Moore: 


802-464-0394 


DESIGN CENTER 
444 Rt.100 © Wilmington, VT 
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434 Rt.100 © Wilmington, VT 
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844-690-0404 
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where she lives and works — the 
Lower East Side, rural Maine, 
and the Delaware Water Gap,” 
said Wilkin, the exhibition’s cu- 
rator. “Her paintings are usually 
intimately scaled and are almost 
always completed in one plein- 
air sitting.” 

Aho looks forward to a “lively 
and engaging conversation. ” 

“We'll likely talk about vari- 
ous kinds of shadows, windows, 
trees, winter, and the nocturne 
motif,” he said. “We'll also dis- 
cuss Lois’s childhood during the 
Great Depression, the art scene in 
New York City in the 1950s, and 
artists important to her develop- 
ment as a painter.” 

BMAC has exhibited Aho’s 
work on numerous occasions, 
most recently in a 2009-2010 
solo show, “Ice Box.” His work 
is in the permanent collections 
of the Fine Arts Museums of 
San Francisco and the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston, among 
others, and has been exhib- 
ited at Dartmouth College’s 
Hood Museum, the New Britain 
Museum of American Art, the 
Currier Museum of Art, and the 
American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. 

Aho and Dodd first met at the 
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ALEXANDRE GALLERY, NEW YORK 


Lois Dodd sits in her studio in Cushing, Maine. 


National Academy Museum and 
School in 1998. 

“When Lois and I visit in 
Maine, most summers, it’s typi- 
cally on a rainy day over a piece 
of blueberry pie,” Aho said. 
“Sadly, we were unable to get to- 
gether this past summer, though 
we ve chatted on the phone a few 


times.” 

“T’m looking forward to shar- 
ing our conversation with a wider 
audience — Lois is just one of 
the nicest people in the world, a 
generous spirit,” he said. “She’s 
a marvel of a painter.” 

“We'll all just have to imagine 
the pie.” 


book festival begins 
20th year with anew 
Literary Cocktail Hour 


BRATTLEBORO—Think 
California, make your favor- 
ite drink, and join author and 
Pulitzer Prize finalist William 
Souder on Friday, Jan. 8, at 5 
p.m., for a discussion of his book 
Mad at the World: A Life of Fohn 
Steinbeck. 

The first full-length biography 
of the Nobel laureate to appear 
in a quarter century, Mad at the 
World illuminates what has made 
the work of John Steinbeck an en- 
during part of the literary canon: 
his capacity for empathy. 

Souder explores Steinbeck’s 
long apprenticeship as a writer 
struggling through the depths 
of the Great Depression and his 
rise to greatness with master- 
pieces such as The Red Pony, Of 
Mice and Men, and The Grapes 
of Wrath. 

Angered by the plight of the 
Dust Bowl migrants who were 
starving even as they toiled to 
harvest California’s limitless 
bounty, fascinated by the guile- 
less decency of the downtrod- 
den denizens of Cannery Row, 
and appalled by the country’s 
refusal to recognize the human- 
ity common to all of its citizens, 
Steinbeck took a stand against 
social injustice — paradoxically 
given his inherent misanthropy 
— setting him apart from the 


FET MAGA Taupe Certo 


Since 1988 


Temporary home to the 
area’s best USED books. 


25,000 Used Books 
All Kinds 


Call and listen to message 
OMEN e Rom ae 


802-257-7777 


Now with the option for 
contactless payments. 
Tap, dip or swipe. 


36 Elliot Street, Brattleboro 
brattleborobooks@myfairpoint.net 





writers of the som-called “lost 
generation.” 

Steinbeck wrote around 30 
books, both fiction and non-fic- 
tion, and 10 of his books were 
made into movies. Bill Souder 
will be in conversation about 
Steinbeck with Vermont writer 
Tim Weed. 

This event is free and open 
to the public, register at bit.ly/ 
LitCocktail6. Registered par- 
ticipants will be able to interact 
with the author in a question 
and answer session. You can also 
watch the event live-streamed 
on the Brattleboro Literary 
Festival’s Facebook page with- 
out registering. 

Souder lives in Grant, Minn., 
and is the author of three other 
books. Published in 2000, A 
Plague of Frogs follows the inves- 
tigation of outbreaks of deformed 
frogs across North America. 
Under a Wild Sky, a 2004 biog- 
raphy of John James Audubon, 
won numerous awards and was 
a finalist for the Pulitzer Prize. 

On a Farther Shore: The Life 
and Legacy of Rachel Carson 
, was published in September 
2012 on the 50th anniversary of 
Carson’s “Silent Spring.” It was 
a New York Times Notable Book 
of the Year, and was named one 
of the 25 Best Nonfiction Books 
of 2012 by Kirkus Reviews . 

Weed is the author of a short 
fiction collection, A Field Guide 
to Murder & Fly Fishing and a 
young adult novel, Will Poole’s 
Island . He serves on the core 


here 1s more re- 
freshment and 
stimulation in a nap, 
even of the briefest, 
than in all the alcohol 

ever distilled. 
—OvID 


Acupuncture can boost immunity, 
reduce stress, and ease anxiety. 


Ready to feel better? 
Book your session now at 


emmaacupuncture.com 
Through the month of January, 


gift certificates are 
buy one, get one free! 


Beenie I\: 


Acupuncture and Herbal Medicine 





faculty of the Newport MFA in 
Creative Writing and as an in- 
structor at GrubStreet in Boston, 
the country’s largest indepen- 
dent creative writing center. He 
is a member of the Vermont 
Humanities Council Speakers’ 
Bureau and also a member of 
the Brattleboro Literary Festival 
committee. 


LGUHS 
students raise 
awareness 1n 
Sticker Shock 
campaign 


TOWNSHEND—Douring the 
first weeks of December, West 
River Valley Thrives staff and 
members of Leland & Gray’s 
Above the Influence (ATT) youth 
group donned masks and loaded 
up with hand sanitizer to do a 
modified version of its bi-annual 
Sticker Shock campaign. 

According to a news release, 
ATI youth “work to inspire 
people to make healthy choices 
through fun, engaging, and edu- 
cational activities, with an empha- 
sis on substance use prevention. 
Twice a year, these students or- 
ganize a Sticker Shock campaign. 
This activity is designed to deter 
adults from purchasing alcohol 
for minors.” 

Partnering with local busi- 
nesses, ATT students go into 
stores and place stickers that con- 
tain information about the penal- 
ties and negative effects associated 
with distributing alcohol to mi- 
nors — like the fact that provid- 
ing for minors could result in up 
to $2,000 in fines and a two-year 
prison sentence. 

ATT said that what “is normally 
a large social activity became a 
small personal one. A team of 
one adult and one student met 
at the retailer closest to that stu- 
dent’s home, in an effort to reduce 
transportation barriers. While 
COVID-19 restrictions limited 
turnout, participating youth 
commented on how nice it was to 
‘have something to do.’” 

Students shared with store 
management some data on 
underage drinking from the 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention’s 2019 Youth Risk 
Behavior Survey, conducted by 
the Health Department and the 
Agency of Education. One find- 
ing: 70 percent of Windham 
County high schoolers believe 
that it would be easy for them to 
get alcohol. 

Participating stores included 
River Bend Farm Market 
(Townshend), Harmonyville 
Store, Newfane Market, and D 
& K’s Jamaica Grocery. 
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If you still have income, 
consider donating 

to charities that 

can help those who 
aren't as fortunate 


Groton, Conn. 

LL OF US, Republicans 

and Democrats alike, 

should recognize 

that, at the end of 
November, 10.7 million people 
remained unemployed through 
no fault of their own, due to 
COVID-19. 

While politicians continue to 
argue how COVID-related re- 
lief should be structured, the 
fact is that the president re- 
cently signed legislation that has 
three immediate features. 

First, stimulus payments of 
$600 per person (including de- 
pendents under 18) are going 
to households earning less than 
$150,000 for a two-adult house- 
hold. Second, the new law ex- 
tends reduced unemployment 
bonus payments of $300 per 
week for 10 weeks. Third, it’s 
extending eviction protection 
for an additional month. 

Yet, as is the case with every 
plan authored by human beings, 
questions remain. 

¢ Are all who lost their jobs to 
COVID-19 shutdowns getting 
these benefits? 

The answer is no. The IRS 
itself says that 9 million eligible 
recipients never received the 
first round of $1,200 stimulus 
payments. These same 9 million 
are also at risk of missing the 
second round! 

¢ Has everyone who gets 
the new stimulus money 
been financially impacted by 
COVID-19? 

The answer is no. COVID-19 
impacts have not been equally 
felt among Americans. Those 
who retained their jobs are far 
less impacted — and some have 
done well , even as tens of thou- 
sands sought food parcels and 
are terrified of being evicted 


MATTHEW 
SHULMAN 3 a retired 
chaplain and a former resi- 
dent of Putney, Westminster 
West, Saxtons River. His 
daughter and grandchildren 
live in East Dummerston. 


from their homes or losing them 
to foreclosure. 


AND THAT LEADS to a fi- 

nal question: If we’re truly 

“in this together” fighting the 
COVID-19 war as a united 
nation, what can ordinary 
Americans do to respond to this 
imperfect legislation? 

If you are one of those who 
has lost their jobs, by all means, 
you should use the funds and 
eviction protection as you see 
fit. 

But if you’re one of the mil- 
lions who still work or get un- 
interrupted retirement income, 
please display American soli- 
darity and consider any of these 
possible personal responses, or 
others in a similar vein. (These 
few ideas are not meant to be 
exhaustive. ) 

¢ Perhaps you’ve been 
touched by images of thou- 
sands of cars waiting for hours 
to get food handouts to combat 
the hunger induced by COVID- 
related unemployment. If that’s 
your concern, please donate all 
or part of your stimulus check 
to a local food pantry. 

¢ If the sight of homeless 
people sleeping in doorways or 
living in tents through this win- 
ter season is troubling, consider 
donating all or part of your 
stimulus check to a local home- 
less shelter. 

@ SEE STIMULUS CHECKS, C2 
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Experts are guessing that anywhere from 70 to 90 
percent of people need to be vaccinated to meet 
herd immunity efficacy against COVID-19. But no 
one really knows how the pandemic will play out, 
even under the best of vaccine rollout scenarios. 


Guilford 

ORLD GOVERN- 

MENTS are try- 

ing to deal with 

the complexity of 
vaccinating enough of their 
populations to provide an ad- 
equate level of herd immunity 
to be able to declare that the 
COVID-19 pandemic is under 
control. 

Having a Darwinian health- 
care system and a lack of fed- 
eral leadership means the U.S. 
will most likely lag behind the 
rest of the world in vaccine 
rollout. Experts are guessing 
that anywhere from 70 to 90 


RICHARD DAVIS , a retired registered nurse and tire- 


less advocate for access to health 


care, serves as Guilford’s 


health officer. A former Brattleboro Reformer columnist, he 
continues posting writing weekly on his Facebook profile (bit. 


ly/575_davis). 





percent of people need to be 
vaccinated to meet herd im- 
munity efficacy. 

One of the major prob- 
lems that all countries face 
is the fact that no one really 
knows how the pandemic will 
play out, even under the best 
of vaccine rollout scenarios. 
In addition, there are many 


unknowns about how vac- 
cines work and how the virus 
behaves. 


THE VACCINE ROLLOUT was 
rushed, but manufacturers are 
declaring their vaccines safe 
and effective. Not enough time 
has passed to have enough 
data to make an informed 


declaration. 

If we assume that safety and 
efficacy persist there is another 
big issue that needs to be ad- 
dressed: No one knows how 
long a vaccine will protect 
people from COVID-19. Iam 
not an infectious disease ex- 
pert, but without that critical 
piece of information, it seems 
that we will be living in a pan- 
demic world constructed of 
best guesses. 

All of the information I 
have been able to find indi- 
cates that the vaccine may 
confer immunity for a limited 

@ SEE VACCINES, C2 
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All about eves 


‘Confronting the immediate possibility 
of the life-changing impact of the 
coronavirus has forced us all to 

reflect on Dickensian futures’ 


Brattleboro 
HE EVE OF an event 
is amoment of great 
anticipation, trepida- 
tion, excitement, and 
anxiety. 

Why? 

An eve is the day or period 
of time immediately before an 
event or occasion. It is the time 
between events. Nothing has 
happened yet, so our imagi- 
nations can run wild, creating 
wide-ranging scenarios of what 
might come to be. 

One of the most famous 


JIM FREEDMAN 1s a 
leadership consultant whose 
latest book, published this 
year, 1s Becoming a Leader: 
Identity, Influence, and the 
Power of Reflection. 


“eve” stories in Western litera- 
ture is Dickens’ A Christmas 
Carol, when on Christmas Eve, 
Ebenezer Scrooge is presented 
with three possible future vi- 
sions, all which depend on the 
choices he immediately faces. 


Ultimately, Scrooge decides 
to be intentional about his fu- 
ture and not just let come what 
may. There is no “que sera, 
sera” attitude. He decides to 
make purposeful and inten- 
tional changes in his life leading 
to more positive outcomes for 
himself and those around him. 
Most importantly, the choices 
are only his to make. 


WE HAVE JUST passed a num- 
ber of significant eves, such 
as the traditional ones of 

@ SEE EVES, C2 
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Ebenezer Scrooge sees Marley’s ghost. 


This well loved home is ready for a new family to love and cherish all it has to offer. Sit 
on your full length deck and admire the field and Green River just across the road as you 
listen to the water, birds and nature at this quiet country location. Featuring 3 bedrooms 


including the upper level, you'll have plenty of sleeping space for your extended family 
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REALTY 
BellvilleRealty.com 
AJ Bellville 
802-257-7979 XI 


255 Western Ave, Brattleboro, VT 
www.bellvillerealty.com 


or guests or perhaps transition that floor to a master suite with a lovely water view. There 
have been many updates and upgrades over the years and the location is great being 
close to the MA border or 20 minutes to Brattleboro. There’s a lot of positives and this is 
a definite must see home! 


Exclusive: $189,000 
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In Rutland, you 
board Amtrak 
at train level 


E: “Levelling up” [News, 
Dec. 23]: 

Your subhead “Development 
Review Board approves prelim- 
inary plans for new Amtrak sta- 
tion, which will give Brattleboro 
the first level-boarding platform 
in Vermont” is incorrect. It 
should read “the second level- 
boarding platform.” 

You board Amtrak in Rutland 
at train level (and have for many 
years). 

The modern station has an 
ADA-compliant electric chair 
lift inside the terminal, the plat- 
form is under cover, and it even 
has a second backup, manual 
wheelchair lift. All thanks to 
Sen. Bernie Sanders. 

My wife, a multiple sclero- 
sis wheelchair patient, has eas- 
ily used the Rutland station for 


i Eves 


Christmas and New Year’s. 
Now, we find ourselves on the 
eve of a number of historic 
ones, such as the inauguration 
of our new president and the 
departure of perhaps the most 
controversial president of ours, 
or of any, time. 

Furthermore, we are on the 
eve of the widespread vacci- 
nation of people in the United 
States and worldwide, to finally 
gain some relief from the dev- 
astation and disruption of the 
COVID-19 virus. 

Like Scrooge, we face seem- 
ingly insignificant choices that 
can influence our futures in un- 
expected, yet significant, ways. 
Yet, we also face certain choices 
that we know will be impactful. 

We are urged each day by 
various media influencers to 
make retail, health-care, po- 
litical, and dietary choices that 
we are assured will improve the 
quality of our lives. 


years. 
OK, the platform is only long 
enough to serve two cars — but 
Rutland is never crowded more 
than one or two days a year, if 
even that. 
Tim Byrne 


The writer described himself in 
his signature as “an Amtrak fan.” 


ames Baldwin 
oretold Trump’s 
coming 
f we as white Americans — 
presumed, I suppose, to be 
“well intentioned” toward our 
sisters and brothers of color — 
want to understand Trumpism, 
may I suggest we have but to 
read James Baldwin, who al- 
ready in the 1960s and ’70s had 
Trump’s number? 
In truth, he foretold Trump’s 
coming. 
Because Trump is America, 


Some choices might have an 
immediate impact that we can 
recognize. Others might have 
impacts way over our imag- 
inable horizons, way over our 
rainbows. Those are a much 
harder sell in our please-me- 
now society. 


IN THESE Days of COVID-19, 
we have been forced to spend 
more time by ourselves, isolated 
from our normal social spheres 
and distractions. 

Some of us have chosen to 
bury ourselves in a panoply 
of possibilities. News and so- 
cial media report that rates of 
drinking, drug use, and online 
shopping are way up. People 
have chosen their distraction of 
choice. 

But there are also reports that 
after an initial spurt of activity, 
not much happened or changed. 

I started a blog on April 1, an 
auspicious day to try anything 


Stimulus checks 


¢ Perhaps you’re troubled by 
the alarming increase in do- 
mestic violence that’s spiked as 
COVID-19’s secondary effects 
affected families. If that’s your 
concern, please donate all or 
part of your stimulus check to a 
local domestic violence agency. 


OUR INDIVIDUAL, small con- 
tributions will not solve all of 
our citizenry’s woes. Nor will 
they substitute for the self- 
protection measures (masking 
and social distancing) that we 
need to maintain until enough 
of us have been vaccinated that 
COVID dies its own slow death. 
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But, together, they can make 
a difference in individual fami- 
lies’ lives. 

So whether you follow the 
teaching of Moses, Jesus, 
Mohammad (PBUH), or the 
Buddha, or you simply lead an 
ethical life demands compas- 
sionate behavior), please — if 
your means allow you to do so, 
allocate all, or a portion, of your 
forth-coming stimulus check to 
acts of support for suffering fel- 
low citizens. 

Do it for them. 

Do it for yourself. 

And do it for whatever you 
find holy. 
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150 YEARS OF EXCELLENCE 


VOICES 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


writ large. No, we are not “bet- 
ter than that.” 

I dare to say, as a white 
man and as one who has read 
Baldwin, that Trumpism is not 
new. 

Trumpism, which may shock 
white liberals, is the face that 
America has always turned to 
Black America: the cruelty for 
cruelty’s sake, the incessant lies 
and, yes, self-deception; the de- 
nial of any pretense of democ- 
racy and fair play; the reliance 
on brute force and calls to vio- 
lence. Read James Baldwin, and 
you recognize this as the Black 
experience of America. 

I humbly say this as a white 
man, and I am open to being 
corrected by people of color. 

But I think I am not say- 
ing anything more controver- 
sial than this: white people, 
Open your eyes. And you could 
do worse than look at America 
through Baldwin’s eyes. 
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new. After four months of 300 
words a day, I gave up. Even I 
got bored with my writing. 

Others turned to more po- 
tentially constructive endeavors: 
sourdough baking, medita- 
tive walking, and vegan cook- 
ing have become coronavirus 
clichés. 

During this shelter-in-res- 
idence period, we even got to 
know our children, our ex- 
tended families, and their sig- 
nificant others on deeper levels 
than ever before — if only with 
Zoom. 


CONFRONTING THE immedi- 
ate possibility of the life-chang- 
ing impact of the coronavirus 
has forced us all to reflect on 
Dickensian futures. 

We can choose to follow the 
crowd, to be influenced by our 
peers or pastors or chosen lead- 
ers. Or we can personally con- 
sider our options, reflect on 
them critically, and make what 
may be most difficult choices. 

For some, myself included, 
reflection does not come natu- 
rally — it requires great effort 
and discipline. But in the end, 
I have found how worthwhile 
and rewarding it can be. Lao 
Tzu advised, “Do the difficult 
things while they are easy and 
the great things while they are 
small.” 

So, on this eve of eves, what 
choices will you consider, will 
you reflect upon, and will you 
make? Will this be just another 
year of resolutions to be started, 
tried, and broken? Or will this 
be a year of new possibilities, 
realities, and futures for our- 
selves, our families, our society, 
our nation, and our world? 

May we all take advantage of 
this eve of eves to reflect upon 
and make significant, inten- 
tional, and purposeful choices 
that will increase the prospect 
of changing our world — and 
the world of those we love for 
the better. 
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timetrade 


Brattleboro Time Trade exchanges 
Time Credits, a community 
currency that anyone can earn by 
using their time, resources, skills 
or energy to help others. 


802-246-1199 
www.brattleborotimetrade.org 


NEW SHOWER 
RES 
YOU THINK 


FREE IN-HOME 
DESIGN CONSULTATION 
CALL TODAY 


newshowerdeal.com/commons | 844-398-2696 


*Offer valid only while supplies last. Limit one per household. Must be first time purchase. Minimum spend amount applies. Financing subject to third party 
credit approval. Some financing options cannot be combined with other offers and may require minimum monthly payments. All offers subject to change prior 


to purchase. See AmericanStandardShowers.com for other restrictions and for licensing, warranty, and company information. CSLB B982796: Suffolk NY: 
55431H;NYC:HIC 2022748-DCA. Safety Tubs Co. LLC does not sell in Nassau NY, Westchester NY, Putnam NY, Rockland NY. 


May I suggest The Fire Next 
Time or No Name in the Street, 
or maybe Raoul Peck’s film J 
Am Not Your Negro? Any works 
by Baldwin are a good start. 
And let James Baldwin, like 
Virgil in Dante’s Inferno, be 
your guide to the lower circles 
of this our America. 

And then let us recognize 
that, as goes Black America, so 
go all of us. The fight for Black 
freedom is for the sake of all of 
us, of this whole country. That 
is where the fight begins. 

Bert Picard 
South Newfane 


Regional school 
district deserves 
regional financial 
scrutiny 


he Brattleboro 

Representative Town 
Meeting (RTM) elects each year 
members of the body to serve 
as a Finance Committee to re- 
view the budget as proposed by 
the Selectboard so as to improve 
the ability of RIM members to 
make an informed judgment as 
they vote on the budget article. 

In the past, the Finance 
Committee also reviewed and 
reported on the budget for the 
town’s three elementary schools 
and the Brattleboro Union High 
School District 6. 

With the implementa- 
tion of Act 46, which con- 
solidated Brattleboro’s 
elementary schools with those 
of Dummerston, Guilford, 
and Putney in the Windham 
Southeast School District 
(WSESD), which also in- 
cludes the middle school, the 
high school, and other educa- 
tional institutions, the Finance 
Committee has opted to exclude 
school matters from its work 
and to concentrate on the town 
budget. 

Aside from the fact that our 
small Finance Committee has 
enough work to do on a $19.5 
million municipal budget, it is 
inappropriate for a Brattleboro- 
only committee to be the sole 
independent review body for a 
school district that impacts the 
students and ratepayers of four 


M@ Vaccines 


period of time. If we assume 
that time period is about a year, 
what does that mean in terms 
of the current vaccine rollout? 
Does it mean that if it takes a 
year to vaccinate a majority of 
Americans that we will have to 
start the process over again and 
continue indefinitely, as is the 
case with seasonal flu? 

What about vaccination in 
the rest of the world? If a ma- 
jority of countries do not syn- 
chronize their immunization 
programs, does that mean that 
we will never be able to control 
the spread of the virus world- 
wide? Does it mean that travel 
will have to restricted indefi- 
nitely, or that countries will just 
have to accept the inevitability 
of perpetual risk? 

COVID 19 does not appear 
to be a seasonal occurrence but 
a forever virus, and that means 
that we will have to figure out 
an immunization strategy that 
offers vaccination indefinitely. If 


Transcribing, Editing 
and Proofreading 


Services 
Accurate, Confidential, 
Fast Turn-Around, Fair Pricing 


Elizabeth: 
elizabethjulia88@aol.com; 
802-257-7475 
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towns. 

Speaking only for myself, I 
urge citizens in the WSESD to 
call upon the District board to 
include in its warning for this 
year an article to establish an 
independent citizens’ commit- 
tee to review budgets that are 
warned for the annual meeting 
of the WSESD. Such a commit- 
tee should be composed of at 
least one person from each of 
the four towns. 

Sincerely, 

E David Levenbach, 
Brattleboro 

District 3 member of the 
RTM and member of the 
Finance Committee 

FE, David Levenbach 
Brattleboro 


Loss of business 
financially 
devastating, 
heartbreaking 


beloved member of the 

community, Elise Paffrath, 
who runs Breeze Thru Agility, 
has lost her business. 

Her new landlord gave her a 
short time to vacate the build- 
ing, and he was apparently un- 
willing to negotiate more time 
for her to prepare for the clo- 
sure of her business. 

This comes in the middle of a 
pandemic and is financially dev- 
astating to Elise and heartbreak- 
ing to her friends and clients. 

Over the last 25 years, Elise 
has provided world-class dog- 
agility instruction and training 
to those of us in the Brattleboro 
area who love dogs. She is a vet- 
eran of national and interna- 
tional dog agility competitions. 
She is a champion in her own 
right. Clients come to Elise for 
training from over a 50-mile 
radius. 

Breeze Thru Agility has be- 
come a large community of 
people, thanks to Elise, who 
share laughter and fun, as we 
provide healthy exercise and a 
happy outlet for our intelligent 
canine companions. 

Elise has also supported dog 
obedience training, and for sev- 
eral summers, she ran a kids’ 
dog agility camp. Many children 


it takes a year for the initial roll- 
out, how 1s it possible that we 
can actually control the spread 
of the disease? 

It may be possible that vac- 
cines will confer immunity for a 
year or two, or perhaps for a pe- 
riod of time that is long enough 
for herd immunity to be estab- 
lished. That would be a best- 
case scenario that does not seem 
likely. 


IT LOOKS TO ME like we will 
always be chasing our tails in an 
effort to get ahead of the virus. 
I would like to hear Dr. Fauci 
and other experts address the 
long-term strategy of vaccina- 
tion and how we might control 
the pandemic over the next one 
to two years. 

So far, we are receiving just 
bits and pieces of information 
about different vaccines and the 
hope for reaching herd immu- 
nity. We have not received any 
information describing how the 
vaccination plan will control the 
pandemic in the long run, and 
that scares me. 

Add to the mix the unco- 
ordinated and chaotic rollout 
of vaccine distribution. Once 
again, the federal government 
has left the details to the states, 
providing little or no financial 
or logistical support. 

Biden transition officials hope 
that when the new presidential 


in the area came with their dogs 
for joyous times of learning how 
to train the furry family mem- 
ber properly. 

At Breeze Thru Agility, all 
students are taught to use gen- 
tle, positive training methods. 
Of highest importance is com- 
passionate treatment of the 
dogs. 

Elise needs a new space to 
lease to reopen her business, so 
that training can continue and 
she can resume her livelihood. 

Lee Crocker 
Putney 


Loss of dog 
training center is 
heartbreaking 


ow sad it is that a local 
landlord found it necessary 
to give Elise Paffrath, owner 
of Breeze Thru Agility, just 30 
days to vacate her agility dog 
training center. 

Elise’s small business has oc- 
cupied her space for the last 10 
years, and in that time she has 
offered a very special service to 
dogs and their owners, enabling 
many to learn a fun dog sport, 
use positive training methods, 
and share many laughs. 

With such minimal warn- 
ing, Elise has been forced to 
close her business, which is not 
only devastating for her, but 
for many folks and their dogs 
in Brattleboro and surrounding 
towns who have frequented the 
training center over the years. 

Suddenly, Elise is faced with 
no income, no affordable space 
to move her business, and sig- 
nificant expenses to move and 
store training equipment. 

I find it incredible that any- 
one can be that stone hearted, 
especially at this time with 
COVID-19 all around us. Only 
30 days’ warning? Seriously? 

Yes, in the wink of an eye, a 
hard-working, well-loved local 
businesswoman who brings joy 
to many loses it all and many of 
us lose along with her. 

Very sad indeed. 

Fran Swanson 
Halifax 
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administration gets rolling, the 
federal government will provide 
national coordination of vaccine 
distribution and administration. 
But that will take time. 


ANOTHER TROUBLING devel- 
opment is the mutation of the 
COVID-19 virus. Experts are 
saying they “think” that cur- 
rent vaccines will be effective 
against the new strains, but no 
one knows for sure. 

They are basing their guesses 
on the fact that the new strains 
also have the spike protein on 
their surface. That spike protein 
is the target of vaccines. They 
do not know if the spike pro- 
teins on the mutants have char- 
acteristics different from the 
spike proteins that the vaccines 
were created for. 

Viruses have outwitted the 
smartest of humans for centu- 
ries, and there is no indication 
that we will be able to gain a 
permanent advantage over these 
deadly entities. 


WE HAVE TO BE realistic and 
realize that the vaccine roll- 
out may not be able to protect 
enough of us so that we can live 
in a post-pandemic world. 
Masks, social distancing, and 
a large dose of common sense 
will be the best tools we have to 
protect all of us for a long time. 
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Youth Services seeks 
volunteers for court 
diversion panels 


BRATTLEBORO— Youth 
Services is seeking volunteers to 
serve on its court diversion panels 
in the New Year. 

Court diversion is a voluntary, 
confidential alternative to court 
proceedings for certain juvenile 
cases and adult cases referred to 
the program at the discretion of 
the State’s Attorney’s Office. 

According to Sally Struble, 
Youth Services’ director of re- 
storative justice programs, court 
diversion’s underlying intent is to 
repair harm that is caused by the 
crime and to address underlying 
conditions that led to the offense. 

Youth Services relies on com- 
munity volunteers to represent 
community values to hold those 
who offended accountable for 
their conduct. 

The monthly panels take place 
in Bellows Falls and Brattleboro 
at a range of times during the day 
and evening. Panels have moved 
to Zoom during the pandemic, 
but organizers expect in-person 
meetings to resume once the dan- 
ger of COVID-19 has passed. 

Struble believes that this 


volunteer opportunity, which 
requires a little over two hours 
a month, carries an impact far 
greater than its modest time com- 
mitment might suggest. 

“We are looking for panelists 
who are from all walks of life, and 
especially encourage young peo- 
ple to apply. Open-mindedness 
and compassion is truly the only 
prerequisite,” Struble said in a 
news release. 

Before joining a panel, new 
recruits participate in a series of 
two-hour evening trainings on 
Zoom. Upcoming trainings will 
take place this month and in June. 

These sessions orient prospec- 
tive volunteers to Youth Services’ 
philosophy and trauma-informed 
approach to building communi- 
ties that are healthy, empowered, 
and valued. 

For more information or to 
request a volunteer applica- 
tion, email VISTA Member/ 
Volunteer Coordinator and 
Development Assistant Samantha 
French at Samantha.French@ 
youthservicesinc.org, or call 802- 
257-0361 ext. 134. 


Winterplace opens for 
outdoor fun in Wilmington 


WILMINGTON—The public 
is invited to enjoy WinterPlace, 
a new winter recreation area set 
up with an entrance at Hayford 
Field. WinterPlace, funded by 
a grant from AARP Vermont, 
is administered by Wilmington 
Works and executed by commu- 
nity volunteers. 

Parking is available at the Old 
Twin Valley High School parking 
lot. Whenever there is sufficient 
snow, volunteers will stomp out 
short and long tracks that can be 
used for cross-country skiing, 
snowshoeing, or walking. 

At all times, users are encour- 
aged to get creative with using the 
park. (Some ideas include making 
snow sculptures or snow people, 
stomping out mazes or designs 
in the snow, adding illustrations 
and thoughts to the community 
chalkboard. ) 

In addition, the park is stocked 
with some shared equipment. 
Look in the baseball dugouts for 
clothing for dressing snow people, 
as well as for balls, snowshoes, 
and sleds. More items will be 
added this winter. 

Visitors are asked to help keep 
the park tidy by putting away any 
equipment when they are done 
(“with the exception of snow 
people, who can keep their gar- 
ments on until they melt,” or- 
ganizers pointed out in a news 
release). 

Lights will be turned on 
(weather permitting) on 


Thursdays, from 4:30 to 7:30 p.m. 
Check the Wilmington Works 
Facebook page (facebook.com/ 
WilmingtonWorks) for updates and 
recommended Thursday night 
activities, which will change ac- 
cording to the weather. 

Dog walkers are welcome, with 
a new dog-waste facility to help 
clean up after pets. Visitors are 
asked to keep dogs under control 
when others are present. 

All users are reminded to wear 
a facial covering whenever in the 
presence of others not in their 
immediate family group and 
when using shared equipment. 
Users also must maintain a dis- 
tance of 6 feet from others when- 
ever possible. 

If you have suggestions for 
activities at the park, or equip- 
ment you’d like to donate, 
contact Wilmington Works at 
wilmingtonworks@gmail.com or 


802-234-1433. 


Other Wilmington 
area winter 
activities 

For more ideas on getting ac- 
tive this winter, consider signing 
up to the Winter Hike 100 group, 
which you can access via the 
Wings Community Programs web 
(wingscommunityprograms.com) 
site (wingscommunityprograms. 
com). 

Hike 100 activities will tie into 
WinterPlace all winter long. 


Rockingham awarded 
grant for revitalizing 


Bellows Falls buildings 


ROCKINGHAM—The 
Vermont Natural Resources 
Council (VNRC) recently 
awarded a Small Grant for Smart 
Growth to the town to promote 
small-scale development in the 
village of Bellows Falls. 

According to a news release, 
the $1,000 grant will “help fund 
targeted technical assistance to- 
ward the goal of preserving, revi- 
talizing, or repurposing vacant or 
underutilized buildings.” 

The Incremental Development 
Alliance (IDA) is a consultancy 
that helps residents strengthen 
their communities through small- 
scale real estate projects nation- 
wide. The firm will engage 30 to 
60 diverse stakeholders for three 
months in Rockingham in an in- 
tensive training and education 
program to develop a strategic 
plan for downtown revitalization. 

Small-scale development, also 
called “incremental develop- 
ment,” prioritizes small projects, 
by small developers, over a long 
period of time. 

Gary Fox, Rockingham’s eco- 
nomic development director, 
said the town made the choice 
to explore this approach after a 
community visit by the Vermont 
Council on Rural Development 
(VCRD). 

“Tnitially, 38 community 
members and stakeholders ex- 
pressed interest in the Building 
Redevelopment Task Force, one 
of the three task forces that came 
out of the Community Visit pro- 
cess,” Fox said. “After one meet- 
ing, there was an assignment that 
required some level of technical 
work. Fewer than a handful of 
responses came back, with tech- 
nical expertise expressed as a lim- 
iting factor.” 

Fox said one goal of the IDA 
technical assistance is “an effort 
to provide community members 


and stakeholders with the knowl- 
edge and skill to accomplish this 
task force’s projects.” 

The VNRC said technical as- 
sistance will include “identifying 
gaps in the development ecosys- 
tem, evaluating the knowledge, 
tools, processes, and relationships 
that either help or hinder small- 
scale development in the commu- 
nity, determining tangible steps 
stakeholders can take to encour- 
age small-scale development in 
the community, and more. 

Fox said the town “is hopeful 
that the gains from this technical 
assistance will help us better for- 
mulate and streamline desirable 
redevelopment and revitaliza- 
tion in our Vermont Designated 
Downtown and that Bellows Falls 
will achieve more smart and sus- 
tainable growth goals.” 

The introductory lecture 
by IDA faculty will be held on 
Thursday, Jan. 21, at 6 p.m. 
Those who are interested can reg- 
ister at bit.ly/594-rockbf. 

VNRC says the grant pro- 
vides a match to enable this 
program, which is partially 
funded and staffed through the 
Brattleboro Development Credit 
Corporation’s Southern Vermont 
Economy Project, made pos- 
sible through the USDA Rural 
Community Development 
Initiative. 


The Small Grants for Smart 
Growth program, launched in 
2018, provides seed money for 
community-based initiatives re- 
lated to smart growth, encompass- 
ing advocacy for better land use; 
advancing transportation choice; 
supporting housing choice and af- 
fordabihty; promoting downtown 
or village revitalization; promoting 
conservation of natural resources; 
and more. Learn more at vnrc.org/ 
small-grants-for-smart-growth. 


Spacious assisted living apartments available! 
Opportunity to join our 
award-winning community! 


1 BEDROOM APARTMENTS with private bath, 
choice of full kitchen/kitchenette, emergency call system, 
options for in-house meals, laundry, cleaning, and 
personal care services; hospital nearby. 


We have options for supportive and assisted living. 


To inquire and for an application, 
call 802-365-4115 x104 


Equal Housing Opportunity 


Valley Cares is a 2013 National Excellence in Action 
Award Winner! 





Your local sources for 
home improvement 






PLUMBING & HEATING 

SERVING THE BRATTLEBORO AREA 

WITH RELIABLE PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 

RESIDENTIAL * COMMERCIAL 

- BATHROOM & KITCHEN REMODELING 

- COMPLETE HEATING SYSTEMS 
- WATER PUMPS & SYSTEMS 


802-254-4963 


1090 WESTERN AVENUE 
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Seal Coating and Crack Filling 
Utility & Road Construction 
General Sitework 
Joel Porter Jr. * dmipavinginc@comcast.net 
103 Frost Place, P.O. Box 1053 
Brattleboro, VT 05302 


Septic Tank Pumping 
e) Portable Toilet Rentals 


802-257-1619 


Vernon, VT e stevessepticoumping.com 


SELF STORAGE 


493 Stebbins Rd. 
Vernon, VT 
802-490-9771 


vernonselfstoragevt.com 
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CHANNEL 8/1075 


CHANNEL 10/1085 


Recent shows Check website for schedule 


BCTV Producer Awards 2020: Mon. 
9:00a, Tue. 6:15p, Thu. 2:15p, Sat. 
9:30a, Sun. 8:45p 


Keeping Up with Senior Solutions 
- Episode 13 - Mark Boutwell: Mon. 
12:05p, Wed. 5:00a, Thu. 6:05p, Sat. 
5:35p, Sun. 1:00p 


Here We Are with guest Annie 
Guion - Windham Co. Humane 
Society, Exec. Director: Mon. 
8:00p, Tue. 6:30a, Wed. 2:00p, Fri. 
6:30p, Sat. 7:30a, Sun. 3:00p 


Calvary Chapel of the West River 
Valley - Weekly Service: Tue. 9:00a, 
Fri. 7:00a, Sun. 10:00a 


Brattleboro Literary Festival - The 
End of the Earth with Julia Carrick 
Dalton and Andrew Krivak: Mon. 
6:15p, Tue. 5:00a, Wed. 2:30p, Fri. 
10:15a, Sat. 7:00p, Sun. 11:00a 


Brattleboro Democracy Forum - 
It’s All About Democracy 11/5/20: 
Mon. 5:00a, Tue. 4:30p, Thu. 9:30p, 
Sat. 5:30a 


Guilford Community Church - 
Weekly Service: Wed. 6:30a, Sun. 
:00 


First Congregational Church - 
Weekly Service: Tue. 10:00a, Thu. 
3:00p, Sun. 6:00a 


Brattleboro Literary Festival - 
Uncovering the Past with Maya 
Shanbhaq Lang and Jessica 
Pearce Rotondi: Mon. 9:00Op, Tue. 
1:30p, Wed. 6:00a, Fri. 7:30, Sat. 
4:30p, Sun. 8:00p 


Guilford Community Church - 
2020 Guilford Church Christmas 
Eve Service: Thu. 4:00p, 8:00p & 


Brattleboro Words Project - 
Brattleboro Words Trail - Cynthia 
Parker-Houghton: Mon. 6:05p, Tue. 
3:00p, Wed. 9:35a, Fri. 5:00p, Sat. 
8:30a, Sun. 8:30p 


Community Forum - Hinsdale- 
Brattleboro Existing Bridges 
Project 12/2/20: Mon. 1:00p, Wed. 
9:45a, Fri. 8:30p, Sat. 11:00a 


St. Michael’s Catholic Church 
Mass: Sun. 2:00p & 7:00p, Tue. 
7:00a & 2:00p 


Brattleboro Music Center presents 
- The EOS Project Concert 11/8/20: 
Mon. 6:30a, Tue. 8:40p, Wed. 3:15p, 
Thu. 5:00a, Sat. 7:45p, Sun. 11:45a 


Rotary Cares - Ep 31 - Venu Rao 
and Lawrence Penna: Tue. 8:00p, 
Wed. 9:00a, Thu. 1:00p, Sat. 5:00p, 
Sun. 6:55a 


The World Fusion Show - EP 90 
- Jacob Edgar: Mon. 8:30p, Tue. 
6:00a, Wed. 1:30p, Fri. 8:00p, Sat. 
8:00a, Sun. 6:30p 


Fall 2020 Landmark College 
Commencement: Thu. 12:00p, Fri. 
5:00a, Sat. 2:30p, Sun. 8:00p 


Brattleboro Selectboard Special 
Mtg. 12/22/20: Tue. 6:15p (LIVE), Thu. 
1:00p, Sat. 8:30a, Sun. 9:00p 


Guilford Selectboard Mtg. 
12/14/20: Mon. 6:30a, Tue. 3:30p, 
Thu. 4:30p 


Putney Selectboard Mtg. 12/16/20: 
Mon. 12:00p, Fri. 12:15p, Sat. 5:15a 


Townshend Selectboard Mtg. 


12/22/20: Thu. 7:00p, Fri. 6:00a, Sun. 


Vernon Selectboard Mtg. 12/15/20: 
Wed. 5:00a, Sat. 12:00p 


Brattleboro Housing Partnerships 
Bd Mtg. 12/14/20: Mon. 5:30a, Tue. 
2:35p, Fri. 6:35p 


Jamaica Selectboard Mtg. 
12/14/20: Mon. 10:00a, Wed. 2:00p, 
Thu. 9:30p 


Energy Week with George Harvey 
& Tom Finnell: Mon. 9:00a, Tue. 
5:00p, Wed. 12:00p, Thu. 10:30a, 
Sun. 11:00a 


Brattleboro Development Review 
Board Mtg. 12/16/20: Wed. 6:00a, 
Sat. 4:30p 


Newfane Selectboard Mtg. 
12/21/20: Wed. 6:00p, Thu. 5:00a, 
Fri. 3:30p 


Windham Central Supervisory 
Union Bd Mtg 12/16/20: Wed. 1:00p, 
Thu. 10:00a, Sat. 3:30p 


West River Education District Bd 
Mtg. 12/21/20: Fri. 7:30p, Sun. 6:00 


The David Pakman Show: Mon. 
8:00a, Tue. 9:00a, Wed. 5:00p, Fri. 
10:30a, Sun. 5:00p 


Brattleboro Community Safety 
Review Committee Mtg 12/7/20: 
Mon. 4:00p, Fri. 8:30a, Sun. 6:00p 


Montpelier Connection - Rep. 
Emilie Kornheiser 12/14/20: Fri. 
6:00p, Sat. 1:55p, Sun. 5:15a 


Note: Schedule subject to change. 
View full schedule and watch online at 
brattleboroTV.org 


BCTV’s Program Highlights are sponsored by The Commons. BCTV’s 
municipal meeting coverage helps Commons reporters stay in touch. 
Read about it in the Town & Village section at www.commonsnews.org. 


Brattleboro Community Television — 257-0888 





GOTAN OPINION? 
(Of course you do! You're from Windham County!) 


Got something on your mind? Send contribu- 
tions to our Letters from Readers section (500 
"words or fewer strongly recommended) to 
% voices@commonsnews.org; the deadline is 
Friday to be considered for next week’s paper. 
When space is an issue, we give priority to 
appeared elsewhere. 











Get The Commons Crossword online! 
Subscribe to 


THE HUB CROSSWORD 


Sunday-sized crossword puzzles (and more) 
by Emily Cox, Henry Rathvon, 
and Brendan Emmett Quigley 
Puzzles delivered weekly 


patreon.com/hubcrosswords/ 


_ We Celebrate 10 years of 
Dedicated Crafting. 
A sincere Thank You 
to All Our Customers. 


~ Dana Renault & Staff 


T/) 





To place your 


employment ad, Thompson House 


JOIN OUR TEAM 


FULL TIME 11-7 NURSE 
$3000 SIGN ON BONUS 


call us at 888-511- 


FULL TIME 7-3 LNA 


PER DIEM NURSES & LNA’S 
$750 SIGN ON BONUS 
with 24hr commitment 


5150 or 


PART TIME 11-7 NURSE 
$2,500 SIGN ON BONUS 


email ads@ 


7-3 FULL TIME NURSE 
$2,500 SIGN ON BONUS 


COMMONSNE WS. OYE 


Stop in, drop us a line, 
or email us If you want to 
come join our Team here at 
The Thompson House 
802-254-4977 
DNS@Thompsonhouse.info 
www.thompsonhouse.info 
EGE 


Taking applications for 


LEAD CARPENTERS 


= AND 
uri: CONSTRUCTION 


CONSTRUCTION LABORERS 


Apply at gpivt.com, 
Or call 802-257-7839 x15 


Meeting Needs | Changing Lives 


S*SEVCA 


SOUTHEASTERN VERMONT COMMUNITY ACTION 


Economic Development Program Director. 


Provide and/or plan, manage & supervise, services for Micro 
Business, Job Readiness, Financial Fitness / Matched Savings & Tax 
Assistance programs, and explore opp'ties for econ. dev. initiatives. 
Primary duties incl. Micro Biz client enrollment, screening, service 
provision & recordkeeping; and reporting, oversight & evaluation 
of other programs. Requires: Bachelor's in business-related field & 
3 yrs. related work exp., e.g., business owner / manager, counselor 
or educator (strong track record + more exp. may replace degree); 
supervisory or dept.-level mgmt. exp.; ability to relate to low-income 
clients; strong communication & computer skills. Full time, salaried 
position. 


Send résumé & cover letter with salary requirements ASAP to 
Executive Director, sgeller@sevca.org. EEO/AA employer. 


Hinsdale 
Naeem DI ieelal 
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Para Educators 
Special Education Pre-K - 12th 


Work with students in classroom settings at Elementary and Middle/High School 


VT ELC NCECH 

49 School Street, P.0. Box 27 
Hinsdale, NH 03451-0027 
adiorio@hnhsd.org 


Ve OM MRC UE a 
MOSTERTON TLE 
OTe) eC ea aCe 
resume and references to: 


For additional information please visit www.hnhsd.org —_£0E 
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he fall high school sports sea- 
son in Vermont, held under 
the shadow of the COVID-19 
pandemic, was a success. 

Yes, the masks and sanitizer and 
social distancing made things a bit 
more cumbersome and awkward. To 
the credit of the 
coaches, the play- 

\ ers, and the fans, 
<= everything worked. 
The students got a 
chance to play, and 
there were no out- 
breaks as a result 
of the games. 

Fortunately, the 
fall was a relatively 
tranquil time in 
Vermont for the 
pandemic. Now, as 
the calendar turns 
to January, we are 
looking back on a month that saw more 
new COVID-19 cases and more deaths 
than at any time since the state starting 
tracking the virus last March. 

Since Nov. 24, high school sports 
had been on hold in Vermont. No 
practices were held, the first month of 
games were postponed, and there was 
some doubt about whether there would 
be a winter season at all. 

Vermont Gov. Phil Scott ended the 
uncertainty on Dec. 22 when gave the 
green light to schools to start practices, 
beginning Dec. 26. 

Student-athletes got back into har- 
ness last week, with the goal of getting 
ready to start the winter seasons for 
their sports on Jan. 11. According to 
Brattleboro Union High School athletic 
director Chris Sawyer, ice hockey and 
nordic skiing practices began Dec. 28, 
and basketball and bowling got started 
on Jan. 4. 

As was the case in the fall, players, 
coaches and referees will all be re- 
quired to wear facial coverings dur- 
ing the contests. Unlike the fall, when 
a limited number of spectators were 
allowed at games, fans will not be al- 
lowed at any indoor events. 

Of course, everything is tentative, 
and changes in public health conditions 
and weather could alter schedules, 
but the Brattleboro girls’ basketball 
team will be the first to take the court 
when they travel to Manchester to play 
Burr & Burton on Jan. 11. Their home 
opener will be Jan. 14, when they host 
Burr & Burton at the BUHS gym. 

The Bellows Falls girls have their 
Opening game on Jan. 14 against 
Rutland at Holland Gymnasium. 
Leland & Gray starts the girls’ basket- 
ball season at home in Jan. 18 against 
Poultney, and Twin Valley will wait un- 
til Jan. 27, when they travel to Dorset 
to play Long Trail. 

In boys’ basketball, Brattleboro 
hosts Rutland for their opener at the 
BUHS gym on Jan. 15, while Bellows 
Falls starts its season against Leland & 
Gray in Townshend on Jan. 22. Twin 
Valley will host Proctor in Whitingham 
in their opener on Jan. 15. 

Ice hockey will start on Jan. 20 at 
Withington Rink when the Brattleboro 
boys host Rutland. No schedule has 
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RANDOLPH T.: HOLHUT/COMMONS FILE PHOTO 


A scene from last season’s South Burlington-Brattleboro boys’ basketball game at the BUHS gym filled with sights we won’t see this 
season: a gymnasium full of fans, players and officials without face masks, and a Brattleboro team playing a northern Vermont opponent. 
The ongoing COVID-19 pandemic means the upcoming high school basketball season in Vermont will feature masked players in games 


played in empty gymnasiums against teams closer to home. The Brattleboro player at right is Greg Fitzgerald. 


Brattleboro girls. 

The schedules for Brattleboro’s var- 
sity bowling team and its nordic ski 
team are also still to be determined as 
of this writing. 


SVL realigns for 
pandemic season 


¢ For girls’ and boys’ basketball in 
Vermont, the hope is for an 18-game 
regular season that will conclude on 
Feb. 27. 

Last month, the athletic directors 
of the Southern Vermont League ap- 
proved for the 2020-21 seaaon a four- 
division plan based on size (large and 
small schools) and geography (East 
and West), with six schools in each 
division. 

As was the case with football, this 


temporary realignment aims to cut 
down on travel. The divisional break- 
downs are as follows: 

Boys’ Large School West: Fair 
Haven, Otter Valley, Mount St. Joseph, 
Rutland, Burr & Burton, Mount 
Anthony. 

Boys’ Large School East: 
Hartford, Woodstock, Springfield, 
Windsor, Bellows Falls, Brattleboro. 

Boys’ Small School West: Mill 
River, West Rutland, Proctor, Poultney, 
Long Trail, Arlington. 

Boys’ Small School East: 
Rivendell, White River Valley, Sharon, 
Green Mountain, Leland & Gray, Twin 
Valley. 

Girls’ Large School West: Fair 
Haven, Otter Valley, Mount St. Joseph, 
Rutland, Burr & Burton, Mount 
Anthony. 


Girls’ Large School East: 
Hartford, Woodstock, Springfield, 
Windsor, Bellows Falls, Brattleboro. 

Girls’ Small School West: Mill 
River, West Rutland, Proctor, Poultney, 
Long Trail, Arlington. 

Girls’ Small School East: 
Rivendell, White River Valley, Sharon/ 
Mid-Vermont Christian (co-op), 
Green Mountain, Leland & Gray, Twin 
Valley. 

The plan is to have to have 10 league 
games, or two games against each of 
the other five teams in the division. 
The rest of the schedule is expected 
to be filled out with regional crossover 
games. 


Marlboro Nordic 
Ski Club forms 


¢ One of the perks of living in 
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a api, Bist eddie Marlboro was having access to the 

Led 4 hE network of nordic skiing trails at 
Marlboro College. With the closure of 
the college, and the purchase of the 
campus by Democracy Builders, there 
was concern about continued access to 
those trails. 

Those fears were dispelled with the 
formation of the Marlboro Nordic Ski 
Club, a new nonprofit organization 
dedicated to the promotion of nor- 
dic skiing and the maintenance of the 
Marlboro College ski trails. The club 
reached an agreement with Democracy 
Builders to continue to provide access 
to the trail to club members. 

The club says it plans to maintain 10 
miles of groomed nordic trails, includ- 
ing a new, professionally designed and 
constructed 2.5 kilometer loop that 
will be groomed for skate skiing. The 
club will loan children’s equipment for 
day use several days a week, and offer 
instruction and youth racing through 
the Bill Koch Youth Ski League. 

You don’t have to live in Marlboro 
to be a member of the club. It is open 
to all: $50 for an individual; $100 for 
a family. Membership, along with the 
signing of the Democracy Builders lia- 
bility waiver (available on the Marlboro 
Nordic Ski Club website), is required 
for the use of those portions of the 
trail network that exist on the former 
college campus. 
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Conditions were great on 

the trails groomed by the 
Marlboro Nordic Ski Club 
until the rain and warmth we 
saw on Christmas Day melted 
most of the snow. The newly- 
formed club is maintaining 
the trails formerly owned 

by Marlboro College. 


Vermont 
Country Deli 


hi 


Boost your immune system. 
Prevent cold and flu. 


Is members1cu.com 


Members it ™"""""™" 
CREDITUNION ¢S P.0. Box 8245 


‘ : N. Brattleboro, VT 05304 
Small Credit Union. ' A 
Big Heart. ¥ 


Our elderberry tonics 
are available at: 

Putney Food Co-op 

Brattleboro Food Co-op 
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VERMONT Brattleboro Winter Farmer's Market 
ELDERBERRY Putney General Store Le Tel: (802) 257-5131 
OPPORTUNITY Fax: (802) 257-5837 

The brave little berry | vermontelderberry.com 





The club, however, will be grooming 
the entire South Pond loop as well as 
the perimeter of the pond itself. Fees 
cover the running and maintenance of 
grooming equipment, liability insur- 
ance, loaner skis, and instruction. 

Trail access will be at the col- 
lege soccer field at 2582 South Rd. 
in Marlboro, and parking will ex- 
ist in the dirt lot on the south side of 
South Road, just across the street from 
Persons Auditorium and the field. 

A kiosk on the north side of the 
road, just south of the soccer field, 
will direct skiers to the trailhead. Club 
members are asked to access the trail 
network at the designated points, park 
where directed, and staying on the trail 
network when on campus. 

The club is funded entirely through 
membership and donation, if one can- 
not afford the fees and need assistance, 
you can reach out to club and they will 
accommodate you. 

To join the Marlboro Nordic 
Ski Club and sign the Democracy 
Builders liability release, visit 
marlboronordicskiclub.com/ 
membership and like them on 
Facebook at facebook.com/ 
MarlboroNordicSkiClub, where they will 
post daily trail conditions and updates. 


Snowshoes, BOC passes 
available at Brooks Library 


¢ The Christmas Day rainstorm 
wiped out that nice, deep snowpack 
left by the first big snowstorm of the 
season last month, but there will be 
snow again, and when it returns, you 
may want to try snowshoeing or cross- 
country skiing at the Brattleboro 
Outing Club’s trails at the Brattleboro 
Country Club. 

If you do, and you have a Brooks 
Memorial Library card, you can bor- 
row a pair of snowshoes. The library 
has snowshoes and poles to fit all sizes 
and ages. They also have day passes 
available for the BOC trails. 

Both are available for pickup at the 
library during their normal curbside 
hours, Monday through Saturday, 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Call the library at 802- 
254-5290 for more information. 


436 Western Ave., Brattleboro, Vermont 
(802) 257-9254 ¢ www.vermontcountrydeli.com 


Open 7am-7pm Daily 


Fresh Pastries * Salads & Sandwiches 
Vermont Products * Gifts * Gourmet to Go 


Cold outside? Come warm up 


with our homemade soups! 


